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Art. I. Substance of Lectures on the Ancient Greeks, 
and on the Revival of Greek Learning in Rurope. By the 
late Andrew Dalzel, A.M. F.R.S.E. Professor. of Greek 
in the University 6f Edinburgh’* Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 1821. 


Ir this rage for posthumous publication continue, it will be- 
come the bounden duty of every man, who has ever put pen 
to paper, and has the slightest regard for his literary character, 
to burn all his manuscripts before his death. The late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Edinburgh, unfortunately for himself, as 
it has turned out, left behind him somescraps of Lectures, 
which, it should seem, he was in the practice of reading to the 
boys of his class; and these scraps, which it is acknow- 
ledged, the author “ never intended for publication,” and 
“received from him no preparation with that view,” have 
now, after a lapse of fourteen years, been given to the world 
by an ignorant or a very injudicions relative. 

Professor Dalzel is known among domestic tutors and 
masters of academies as the compiler of certain very useful 
school books, consisting of Selections from those of the Greek: 
Classics which are usually read at school, and illustrated with 
notes, written in tolerably good Latin. 'The old practice of 
exhibiting. translations on the alternate pages of Greek. 
school-books was universally regarded as extremely ob- 
jectionable ; as it afforded to pupils a too easy medium for 
acquiring the general import of an author’s writings, without 
liaving analyzed his sentences, or even understood the mean- 
ing of his vocables separately taken ; and it is chiefly on this 
account that Mr. Dalzel is acknowledged to have rendered 
by his labours an essential service to the business of teaching ; 
and that he continues to be remembered with no small de- 
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gree of respect in both divisions of the island. As a philo- 
logist, indeed, or scientific grammarian, his name bas never 
yet been mentioned either in England or Scotland ; but it 
was not till we had read these ‘‘ Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks” that we found out thé very low place which must 
hereafter be assigned to him, both as a linguist and as a 
writer, 

It is the silliest of all apologies to say that, as the Lectures 
were compose «i for very young persons, the reader must not 
expect in them any thing learned or profound ; because it is 
obvious that in making such an acknowledgment the editor 
rests his excuse on the very circumstance which ought to have 
had the greatest weight with him in determining his mind 
against publication at all. Ifhe knew even the p ares of 
Greek literature and criticism, he could not fail to perceive 
that his father’s papers contained nothing above the rank of 
the tritest common place, whether in grammar or annotation: 
and consequently that, however suitable the Lectures might be 
for school boys with the verb-book in their hands, they were 
by no means such as, in any point of view, to justify the ste p 
which he has so unwisely taken. He talks, indeed, of the 
* style, the matter, and the sendiment” of the Lectures as a 
sort of encouragement for laying them before the public ; 
hut of these, alas! we, as more impartial judges, can only 
say, thut the first is bad, the second meagre and trite, and the 
last exceedingly childish, ‘The “ political freedom” which 
they breathe is of a description not more elevated than the 
ordinary hacknied cant of a recluse pedagogue, who knows 
nothing of mankind but through the medium of books, and 
who, in the exercise of his birchen despotism, exhibits an 
excellent similitude of Grecian government, and of demo- 
cratic liberty. In a word, making every allowance for filial 
reverence and affection, we are compelled to blame the igno- 
rant partiality of Mr. John Dalzel; who, to use his own 
language, | is clearly one of those bndividuals ** whose injudi- 
cious zeal has often obtruded upon the world posthumous 
works, which, if they have not sullied the fair fame of the 
writers, have yet added no wreath to their laurels.” 

Before we proceed to give a more particular account of 
these volumes, we beg leave to make a few observations on 
the method of studying Greek still pursued in seminaries of 
the North, and also on the advantages of that branch of litera- 
ture considered as a part of a clergyman’s education amongst 
ourselves. We draw our information on the former point 


chiefly from the prefatory remarks of Mr. Dalzel, who, what- 


ever other knowledge he may have of the larguage in 
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question, has at least had an opportunity of knowing how his 
countrymen attempt to teach and to learn it. 

Till very lately, then, Greek does not appear to have been 
taught at school at all, in Scotland ; and even now the amount 
of instruction in that tongue in the instances in which it is 
learned before a young man goes to college, is confined to the 
mere elements of it. The Greek professor, in general, begins 
his pupils in the Grammar, literally speaking; hears them 
decline nouns and verbs, and trains them in the very rudi- 
ments of parsing. This duty he performs, at an average, two 
hours a day, five days in the week, and nearly six months in 
the year; so that, at the end of the first session or term, the 
youngsters have just begun to read a little of the New Testa- 
ment, a few of Anacreon’s Odes, or such other authors as boys 
usually begin with translating. At this stage of their pro- 
gress, the most precarious certainly of all, the boys are 
absurdly sent home six months, that is, from the end of April 
till the end of October ; during which long vacation, such of 
them as have not a very strong natural love of study, or are 
kept to their books by the authority of parents, will almost 
necessarily forget the greater part of what they learned 
during the preceding six months. When college opens again, 
the young Grecians return once more to enjoy the prelections 
and commentaries of their learned professor; who arrayed 
in a gown and seated in his academical chair, renews his 
labours for another session, by ascertaining how many of his 
class can recite the usual paradigms of the several nouns and 
verbs. After the ravages of the summer are repaired in the 
memories of the less studious, there remains somewhat be- 
tween four and five months for prosecuting the study of the 
higher classics, according to the manner in which these are 
studied in Scotland; and this, generally speaking, is the 
system of schooling by which the literati of the North are 
accomplished in the noblest of ancient tongues. Can it be 
Surprising, then, that the Scotch should be found almost en- 
tirely ignorant of Greek! They are said to be a thinking 
people and noted for economy im the disbursement of their 
time and money; but surely never was there such a mockery 
of education as that we have now described, involving such 
a waste of time and sacrifice of means. If Greek must in- 
deed he taught at college instead of school, why do they allow 
the teachers, who are reported to be well paid and greatly 
honoured, to sit idle one-half of the year, whilst their pupils 
are running about as idle as themselves? If the work of the 
schoolmaster behoves to be transferred within the walls of a 
university, why, in the name of common sense, is that work 
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not done in a schoolmaster-like way? Wherefore does not 
the professor labour seven or eight hours a-day, and extend 
his term to ten or eleven months in the year, instead of limit- 
ing his exertions to one or two hours daily and his session to 
five or six months, as is said to be the case at present / 

The absurdity begins to be seen, and a better order of 
things, we are told, has already commenced. Prejudice and 
interest have, no doubt, opposed themselves, in several in- 
stances, to the meditated reformation ; but fortunately the 
matter is too plain to admit of any material difference of 
opinion among persons capable of judging conce ring it; and 
the necessity of some change is so obvious to every ‘order of 
men that the cause of education in this particular branch of 
it mast finally prevail and prosper among our northern 
neighbours. 

We have made these remarks on the method of teaching 
the classies in Scotland, in order to shew the value of the 
strreetures which occasionally reach us from that quarter, on 
the undue importance assigned to ancient literature in’ this 
part of the hingdom, The ‘vy accuse us of devoting our time 
and spending the strength of our faculties in the mere study 
of words, whilst, of course, we entirely neglect things, or the 
subjeet upon Ww hich the words are employ ed, sy the 
charge of studying words is perfectly inte Higible when pro- 
eceding from persons who, in Greek learning at least, never 
get beyond the use of their grammar and lexicon, To them 
the reading of a Greck author is indeed a study of words and 
nothing more. They never 


' attain to that easy and intimate 
acquaintance with the poets, 


the historians, and the orators 
of Greece, which admits the reader to a pereeption of the 


beauties and power of their c omposition, of their fine senti- 
ments, and of their flights of genius. That man, it is clea 
cannot be allowed to pronounce e concerning the merits of an 
author, whose works he is unable to peruse, except with a 
dictionary in ene hand and a grammar in the other. The 
depreciation of ancient literatare, therefore, which ever and 
anon assails our ears from the northern seminaries is totally 
unworthy of any regard. It comes from men who are really 
not competent to speak on the subject, and conse quent) 
bears upon ita value equal to the judgment of a blind man in 
relation to colours, or to that ofa deat man on the merits of a 
symphony. 


As our tniversities are properly clerical establishments, and 
intended to if 


various offices of the church, we deprecate most earnestly the 
approach of that innovating spirit which would substitute for 


quahfy a regular succession of men to fill the 
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the profound erudition which has hitherto distinguished her 
functionaries, that paltry and superficial philosophy which is 
so much in vogue elsewhere. A clergyman even amidst the 
duties of his profession may very soon make himselt master 


of all that it is necessary he ‘should know of those branches of 


natural history for example, which are so eagerly cultivated 
in the presentage. He will by means of a little well-direct- 
ed reading attain to the main facts and principles of che- 
mistry, mineralogy, andjeven of political economy ; and under- 
stand sufficiently all that is intelligible in the systematie 
views of the principal authors who have written on these 
studies, But it requires the application of many years to 
make a good classical scholar. ‘The spring of Iie and its 
best powers must be devoted to literature, else no proficiency 
will ever be attained ; for to this above all other pursuits the 
remark of Horace is strikingly applicable :— 


Qui Studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer ; sudavit ct alsit. 


Besides, the ancient languages, and particularly Greck, are 
the proper study of a clergyman, and quality him much bet- 
ter chan any other kind of reading for the investigations 
comected with his profession. Hence the high professional 
character of our Clergy compared with those of every other 
Church: and hence the numberless works on theological 
doctrines and biblical criticism which do so much honour to 
the establishment of England. In other countries where 
literature is less yalued, the Clergy arrive at no distinetion in 
the line of their profession, In Scotland, for instance, the 
Church has not since the era of the revolution,. produced 
more than two writers in the department of theology whose 
works are ever heard of ; for her ministers being deticient in 
classical learning, and finding themselves unequal to the task 
of expounding sacred truth, as expressed in the original 
fongues, have usually betaken themselves to some other 
branch of literary pursuit, such as history, agriculture, or 
finance. We trust, therefore, the time will never come when 
that superficial pangnésis so characteristic of the present 
times, and so frequently recommended to us by our neigh- 
bours, will take the place of a system of clerical instruction 
to which we owe so much, and which, humanly speaking, 
has rer.dered the Church of England at once the ornament 
and the bulwark of the Reformation. 

The history of religious controversy during the last thirty 
or forty years, has illustrated very strikingly the paramount 
yalue of a profound erudition in the clerical members of our 
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Charch. The standards of our national faith have, in the 
course of that period, been assailed in a variety of ways, and 
on one or two occasions, by writers who appealed, in support 
of their opinions, to the judgment of antiquity, and in parti- 
cular to the import of the language employed by the Greek 
fathers. A field was hereby opened for learned skill and 
scholarship: the champions accordingly took their ground 
and plied their weapons in defence of their respective tenets 
or assertions: the believer against the infidel, or the orthodox 
divine opposed to the heretic ; and it is with no slight emotion 
of triumph we relate that, wherever the cause of trath has 
heen conneeted with the exercise of accomplished learning, 
the victory has uniformly remained on the side of the Church. 
‘The system of education, therefore, which has produced the 
Horsleys, the Marshes, the Middletons, and the Magees of 
our Establishment, ought not to be tampered with, merely 
to make way for an empty metaphysical jargon, or for inept 
discussions on sinking-funds and the formation of worlds. 
The author of the work now before us is, in his own way, a 
great advocate for classical learning, and is not unsuccessful 
in his endeavours to point out its manifold uses both as a 
source of knowledge and of refined enjoyment. In one or 
two places, indeed, he indulges in sarcastic observations in 


regard to mechanical scholarship and verbal study; but he 
adds, that if the yonth 


‘ were not taught to admire the Greek and Latin purity, it is to 
’e feared that our own languages, such as they are, would soon 
degenerate instcad of improving ; that the standard of fine-writing 
would be lost, and that an inelegant or affected phraseology would 
succeed.” * If the notion that such knowledge is not necessary 
should be allowed to prevail, we shall soon get into a flimsy and 
superficial way of thinking and writing, and our reputation in the 
republic of letters will, of eourse, soon dwindle into nothing.” 


As to the charge of being mere students of words, it is evi- 
dently foanded on a view ef human weakness, which is but too 
frequently perceptible in every pursuit and occupation of life. 
It applies te science as well as to literature, to theology, and 
even to mathematics, as well as to the labours of the philo- 
logist. ‘There are verbalists in every study and in ever 
profession : and in no department perhaps, does the substi- 
tution of words for things go farther than in those enquiries in 
favour of which the men of this age are so desirous to sup- 
plant all elegant literature. Nor is it necessary to observe 
that he, who, in perusing the sublime and the beautiful of 
ancient learning, confines his attention to the mere structure 
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of a verse, or the rounding ofa sentence, would make ho great 
figure in any other line of study to which his mind might be 
directed. Genius, on the other hand, will never be restricted 
to the mere mechanism of speech. To the man of talents, 
language never appears in any higher light than that of an 
instrument ; and he uses it the most efficiently perhaps when 
he pays the least regard to the minutie of its stracture, and 
to the technicalities of its application. 

In his ‘‘ Historical Agcount of the Greeks,” Professor 
Dalzel divides the whole period of their existence, as inde- 
pendent tribes, into four ages, denominated, The Rise of the 
Greeks; The Liberty of the Greeks; The Glory of the 
Greeks; and finally, The Decline and -Fall' of the Greeks. 
The first of these ages, comprehending 905 years, terminates 
with the destruction of Troy: the second ends with the bat- 
tle of Marathon, which the author describes as the prelude to 


Grecian glory: but unless this glory was perfectly indepen- © 


dent of freedom, we cannot see good ground for the distine- 
tion which characterizes the second and third epochs. ‘The 
Age of Glory passed away with the Theban Epaminondas, 
and was succeeded by the last era of the Grecian Common- 
wealth; that namely, which came to a close, when Mummius 
the Roman Consul destroyed Corinth, and reduced the whole 
of Greece into the form of a province. 

Without wishing to be severe, we must make free even 
with the reputation of adead man, so far as to declare that 
this ‘* historical account” is the most meagre, common-place, 
ill-written essay that we have ever happened to see on the 
same subject. As an example of the kind of compusition 
which pervades it, we give the following sentence, intended 
by the author to set forth the power and valour of the Grecian 
states, during, what he is pleased to call, their Age of Glory. 
‘“« The different invasions of the Persians afforded the Greeks 
an opportunity of displaying such an amazing extent of abilit 
and vigour as could scarcely be supposed to be compatible 
with human acquirements.” Is there, we take leave to ask, 
any extent of ability and vigour which becomes tnoompa- 
tible with human acquirement? 

We are next conducted to certain enquiries into the origin 
of government, on which topic we have the following most 
original and felicitous observations. ‘This is a subject which 
is of the greatest importance.” ‘* It therefore behoves those 
in a particular manner who aspire. at a liberal education, to 
beware that they be not ignorant upon this subject.” “ That 

man is a social animal admits of no doubt, Wherever men 
are found, they are generally found in society, whether you 
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search for them in the cold regions of Nova Zembla, or 
within the tropics, still they are found to associate together.” 
** We havealready emeahed that nations originally were found 
in a savage or unpolished condition, By the term originally 
I do not mean to go back to the times before the Flood. We 
have such an obscure knowledge of them, that 1 do not mean 
to enquire into them—nor is it at all necessary that we 
should.” ‘* As man is a rational, as well as a social animal, 
it follows that the society he enters into will be guided by 
the dictates of reason.” “ If every individual among men 
were solely to consider his own proper gratification, excla- 
sive of that of the rest of the species, he would be no beiter 
than a sensual brute. But this is not the case.” 

In this lofty style of speculation and writing, there is un- 
folded to the inquisitive reader, the source and origin of 
government. Truism follows truism, and one borrowed 
thought succeeds another from beginning to end: conveying, 
we will admit, imformation suitable enough for very young 
boys, supposing they were excluded from all means of access 
to Goldsmith's History of Greece, or Archbishop Potter's 
Antiquities. Next in order come the institutions of Lycurgus, 
the laws and government of Athens, the Courts and Magis- 
trates, the Colonies, the Oracles, the Priests, the Religion and 
the Festivals ; which are, in their turn, followed by Manners 
and remarkable Customs, Situation of the Athenian Women 
Treatment of Slaves, Olympic Games, and the Pentathlion, 
all taken from the same, or similar recondite sources as those 
just alluded to. 

A portion of the twelfth Lecture is entitled ‘ Grecian 
Energy,” a topic which gives occasion to a few very sage re- 
marks—not, we think, taken from Potter. The author informs 
us, for example, that the Greeks were a people who knew the 
art of calling forth all the “ faculties of the human frame,” 
and who knew how to engage them in a much more intense 
state of occupation than is known in these latter days: and 
ne accounts for this sharpness and unwearied activity of 
theirs, upon the ingeniops hypothesis that, as their language 
was a good deal inverted, they were compelled to exert all 
their attention to make out the meaning of whatever was 
addressed te them in conversation. 


“I shall soon take an opportunity of shewing,” says he, “ that the 
genius and structure of the Greek language were much more favour- 
able to this vigorous exertion of the human mind than those of the 
modern tongues—that the variety of its arrangement tended to 
keep alive the attention of the reader or hearer, till the end of the 
period, when truth beamed upon his mind with irresistible force ; 
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whereas the modern tongues, which creep along with a hopping and 
unconnected perce, dissipate the rays of conviction, without affecting 
the mind with half the necessary energy.’”  ** [It may be considered 
then,”’ he adds, “ as a certain fact, that the human faculties, among 
the ancient Greeks, were made much more of, if T may so speak, than 
among the moderns. They employed the talents bestowed upon 
them by the Author of nature to much better purpose than men 
now do. Various reasons may be assigned for this. The demo- 
cratic forms of government were one prime source of this superior 
vigour of their faculties, the structure of their language co-operated 
to produce the same effect, and the exercise of their bodies effee- 
tually joined in promoting the same important purpose.’’ 


Now, upon this theory of mental acuteness, the Roman, 
whose language was still more complicated and varied iu its 
arrangement than that of the Greek, ought to have been by 
so much the more active and ingenious of the twe: and in 
modern times, the German ought, in like manner, to be infi- 
nitely cleverer than the native of France, the tongue of the 
former being considerably more involved in its structure than 
that used by the latter. On the same principle, too, our 
indigenous English must be dull dogs indeed, as using a 
speech which, ** creeping along with a hopping aud uncon- 
nected pace, dissipates the rays of conviction, without affect- 
ing the mind with half the necessary energy.” The reading 
of Paradise Lost, and Davidson’s Virgil, may, perhaps, be 
attended with good effects in rousing the latent vigour of our 
faculties; or perchance a few paragraphs of the work now 
hefore us, where the meaning is wrapped up in phrases 
sullicieatly obscure and enigmatical, may be found usofal in 
rescuing our dormant powers from a premature and complete 
extinction, Strange, that it did not occur to the learned 
Professor, that the curious mechanism of their speech, and 
their proncness to bodily exercise was the effect, rathor than 
the cause of the activity which he extols so much in his favou- 
rite Greeks! 

Proceeding, in the course of his Lectures, to the ‘ Polite 
Learning of the Greeks,” the author takes occasion to draw 
freely from the stores of his profound and original reflection, 
He undertakes to shew, in particular, that “ man is en- 
dowed with powers and faculties superior to those of the 
other animals, and that we are distinguished from them by a 
variety of marks ;” sach as “ the peculiarity and .variety of 
our features, and our risibility or faculty of laughter.” He 
likewise reminds us, that ‘‘ if men had been tramed for liv- 
ing in a solitary manner, they would have felt no inclination 
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to converse with one another; and if they had been without 
reason like the brutes, they could not have distinguished 
betwixt right and wrong, or known the proper subjecis of 
conversation.” ‘ Speech,” he farther states, * is that faculty 
by which we can communicate to others what passes in our 
own minds, and it ought to be always under the guidance 
and direction of reason ; for if we allow the organs of speech 
io move at random, this would produce nothing better than 
the inarticulate sounds uttered by the other animals.” Man- 
kind, he ly remarks, ‘‘ are universally found to be pos- 
sessed of the faculty of speech :” “ Indeed without this 
power, and the proper use of it, society would be but a poor 
and insipid enjoyment.” “ Tf, says he,” “ all nature existed 
merely, and if, at the same time, every part of it were con- 
stantly without energy, or action, or motion, then there 
would be no employment for sentient beings, and conse- 
quently no use for speech or language. But as we perceive 
the universe to be not less remarkable for its existence than 
for the motion or animation with which it abounds, and as 
language,” Xe. Xe. that is, as there are not only things but 
also qualities and actions, so there must be different Shaves 
of words to denote being, energy, and aperation. This dis- 
covery leads the learned Professor to make some remarks on 
the important subject of grammar, which we are sorry te 
add, are as meagre, jejune, trite, and tiresome as any other 
part of his book. In fact, they are a mere abridgment of 
the commonest observations to be found in the most common 
treatises in the hands of school-boys. 

We, however, beg leave to request the attention of our 
tearned readers to the following speculation on tenses ;—a 
subject, we own, of considerable nicety, and involving no 
small degree of metaphysical abstraction, and which has 
~- the occasion to many shallow grammarians besides 

rofessor Dalzel of speaking and writing the grossest ab- 


surdities. To do justice te his reasoning we give it at 
length and in his own words. 


“ If the energy expressed by the verb coincides with the present 
epoch, then the present tense is the form made use of; as, J am 
string now: that is, at this present epoch. If the energy ex- 

by the verb be anterior to the present epoch, then a 
tense is the form made use of; as J struck or did strike. If the 
energy expressed by the verb is posterior to the present epoch, 
then the tense is a - Bsn tense; as, J shall or will avile: Bat an 
energy is, in respect of time, either definite or indefinite. If it is 
definite, that is, if it happens (who ever spoke of an encrzey hap- 
»ening *) al some present time or other, or at any present time ; if 
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it happens at some past time or other, or at any time ; or if it 
happens at some future time or other, or at any future time; then 
the tenses expressive of those times are called Aorists. As, J 
strike, i, e. I strike at any present time, is an aorist of the present, 
&c. &c.—The Greek language expresses all these aorists commo- 
diously, without any circumlocution,—as the aorist of the present 
Am, | love: the aorist of the past esAnce, I loved, or aid love : 
the aorist of the future @:Axce, L shall or will love.— 

* But, if the action or energy expressed or affirmed be restricted 
to precise epoch of time, whether present, past, or future, then 
reference must be made either to the beginning, to the continua- 
tion, or to the perfection of that action or energy, which produces 
three defintte icnses for present time, three for past time, and as 
many for future time. As when we say of the present I am degin- 
ning to love, Tam et am done with loving ; of the past J twas 
beginning to lowe, 1 was loving, Iwas done with loving : and of the 
future, Z shali be beginning to love, 1 shail be loving, I shali be 
done with loving. In each of these times we call one (one what ?) 
the Inaptive, another the Extended, and a third the Perfect.”. 

* But we are not to expect in any language separate forms with- 
out a circumlocution for all these tenses. The Greek, however, 
will be found most complete in this respect. :Argw, I love, is an 
aorist of the present: @Arw is likewise used indefinitely to signify 
an inaptive present, and is I am beginning to love : dss is likewise 
an extended present, and is I am ath But the present-perfect 
is weOsdmxa L am done with loving.—With respect to the three defi- 
nite past tenses, the analogy is the same ; and idvco» signifies | was 
ae to love; iar is likewise, I was loving; but irr@sageis 
is | was done with loving. Which last is in the same ratio to 
rDercor Lam loving, as wepanxa, I am done with loving is to @”Aw 
I am loving.” 


In excuse for this most contemptible drivelling, we are 
willing to believe that the Professor did not write it at all, or 
at least in the manner in which it is here printed. The 
Editor, bis son, though certainly not one of the dius 'Axaraiv, 
has unquestionably used freedoms with this portion ef the 
manuscript, in the prosecution of his endeavours to 
for the public eye what ‘never was intended for publication, 
and received no preparation whatever with that view.” 
Throughout the above remarks the notion of dime it is obvi- 
ous, is confounded with that of acétun or energy, whence we 
have the absurd expression extended present, where the au- 
thor evidently means nothing more than a continuance of the 
state or action denoted by the verb. It is the same confu- 
sion of ideas too, which has led him to enumerate three defi- 
nite tenses for the present, the past, and the fatare re- 
spectively, at the very moment he describes twe out of every 
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three as mere aorists. And who that has read a single page 
of Greek with attention would have translated meQirnna lam 
done with loving? The present-perfect tense in verbs de- 
noting state or feeling, expresses, as every one knows, that 
the state or feeling in question has subsisted previously, and 
np to the very moment the term expressive of it is employ ed 
by the speaker; without, however, giving any intimation 
that it has ceased, or that it is about to cease. On the con- 
trary, when the present-perfect, or, as it is more commonly 

called, the preter: pertect tense is used to express a state, or 
habit, or sentiment of the mind, it is to be inferred that the 
habit, or sentiment, or state or impression spoken of, still 
continues in fall activity: and on this principle, the preterite 
comes to have the same import with the present tense, and 
is even said by superficial grammarians to be used instead of 
the present. For example, when St. John says & rovrw 
ey vernary. ev voy ayaneny es. tk )©6“ Tn this we have known the 
love,” Xe. his meaning evidently is that, from the fact 

which he mentions, all men know at present, and all men will 
hereafter know, the love of Christ in laying down his life for 
the salvation of the world. How ridiculous would it sound, 

were we to render the above passage, “ in this, we have 
done knowing.” Again, when Rewer, speaking of Jupiter, 
describes him as rauins rodeuoio réruxtai, he does not insinuate 
that the god is done with being the arbiter af war; but, on 
the contrary, that he is, and that he will still continue to 
be, the sovereign ruler in all such matters. When Ovid, too, 
in the well known verse asserts of the magpies, that 


* Nunc quoque inalitibus facundia prisca remansit,” 


x0 far from stating that their loquacity has ceased, he evi- 
dently mtends to say that they still prate as much as ever, 
and that they will contiue to prate as long as they exist. 
When indeed the verb expresses an action, the use of the 
preter-perfect denotes that the action is performed, and con- 
sequently, by inference, that the agent has ceased to act. 
For mstance TiTuMa, AcAcya, veveaha, I have struck, I have 
spoken, I have written, are expressions equivalent to I have 
done striking, speaking, writing; because the very words of 
themselves denote completion of the act performed, and con- 
tly imply cessation from action. To say the best, then, 
Professor Dalzel has been very unfortunate in his examples ; 
for it is abandantly obvious that the phrase * 1 have loved” 
cannot impert, directly, the cessation of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by it, any more than +éSynxz, I have died, could mean 
J have done with dying, and therefore I am alive. 
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But we have devoted too much time to a mere trifle; nor 

can we recompense the reader by bringing forward from the 
two volumes before us, a single philological remark worthy 
of his attention. We never, indeed, travelled over ground 
so utterly barren and uninviting. No flowers of learning, no 
stores of metaphysical ingenuity reward our toil at any “step 
of our progress. Allis beaten, common, withered, and ob- 
solete—the mere gatherings and gleanings of a second-rate 
erammarian, expressed, too, in very inelegant language. 
Ve cannot venture to follow the author through the © Polite 
Literature” of the Greeks any further, vor attempt to give 
any account of his trite sayings on the Fable of the Hiad, nor 
on the Life and Character ef Homer, nor on Statins, Silius 
Italieus, Lrean, Tressino, Camoens, Ariosto, Tasso, Vol- 
taire, Glover, Wilkie. Our courage is not equal to an 
abridgement of his observations on Dramatic Poetry, on the 
Unities, Tragedy, Greek C horus, Comedy ; because we have 
read the Ww hole ten times over in other books, better written, 
and not half so long. We have the same thing to say of his 
Remarks on Lyric Poetry, Pindar, Anacreon, Sap rho, 
Horace, and the English Lyric Poets. His Life and Doc- 
trines of Socrates are tiresome in the extrente ; so are his Dis- 
quisitions on ‘Taste, Criticism, Aristotle, Dionysius of Hali- 
earnassus, Hforace, Longinus, Vida, Scaliger, Vossius, Boi- 
leau, Pope. 

The Historical Sketch of the “ Revival of Greek Learning 
in Europe” is the best part of the second volume—meagre, . 
no doubt, and defective, bat such, still, as might prove useful 
in the hands of boys at school. This is more, howey er, than 
we can say fora ‘ Lecture on the British Constitution,” ‘given 
in the form of an A ppendix at the end of the work ; being per- 
fectly satistied that six out of every ten boys on the first form 
of any of our large schools could write a better Essay on the 
constitution of their country, and get no praise for it when 
done. It is traly a poor affair in every point of view. 

From the respect which we have Intherto entertained for 
Professor Dalzel, we are sorry that this work has appeared, 
for it cannot fail materially to lower his character, both as a 
man of talents and of literature, wherever it shall happen to 
be read. Deep research and laboured composition were not, 
we grant, at all necessary in compiling Lectures for boys 
but there are numerous littlenesses as well as a common plac e 
cast of thinking throughout the whole performance into 
which a man of any mind would never have fallen, and 
from the imputation of which the character of the Professor 
would probably have escaped, had not tis son unfortunately 
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printed his manuscripts, A popular teacher has many ad- 
vantages in point of reputation as long as he lives. The boys 
who have long sitten at his feet take a pride in extolling 
him: their own importance is to a certain extent measured 
by his fame; and they boast of their master much on the 
same principle that they boast of the city or country where 
they were born, as having finer buildings or finer scenery 
than any other. They blow and puff to keep up the glory 
of an instractor as they do to keep in the air the soap- 
bubbles which they we created with their breath ; and the 
glory and the bubble have often been found to have an ex- 
istence equally secure and permanent—the boys cease to puff 
and each falls and bursts. If, however, a favourite master 
should escape this destiny before death, an injudicious rela- 


tive, it appears, may bring it upyn him when he is cold in 
his grave. 


Art.Il. Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Empire, 
_ more particularly at the Court of Amarapoorah. B 
Captain Hiram Cox, of the Honourable East India Com- 


nany's Bengal Native Infantry. 8vo. pp. 440. 16s. 
Vhittakers. IS2l. 


THE empire, whose name forms the subject of the above 
title page, is so little, or so superficially known to Earo- 
peans, that we opened the volume before us with something 
like eagerness. The entertaining account which Captain 
Symes iar gor upwards of twenty years ago of his embassy 
to the court of Ava, though it entered but slightly into 
details concerning the Barwhan government and people, 
yet told us suilicient to create a strong desire for further and 
more accurate information. All curiosity of this sort, this 
work of Captain Cox's seems to have been contrived almost 
purposely to disappoint. In the first place it is the account 
of transactions which happened about twenty-five years 
since ; that is to say, in the year immediately following the 
embassy of Captain Symes. When Captain Symes was ia 
Ava, the country was only just beginning to recover from 
the effects of long and de struc tive civil wars; and we should 
particularly have desired te know what the state of the 
country is at the present tune, now that a long peace will 
have exhibited its resources under a more favourable state 
of things: hopesj which cannot of course be gratified in 
Captain Cox's book. In the second place, it is a posthumous 
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work, and does not appear to have been ever intended by its 
author for the public eye. The consequence is, that no 
other particulars are set down, at least the exceptions are so 
few as to be unworthy of notice, but such as were personal 
to the writer, or immediately connected with the Sealine 
upon which he was sent. And altbough many of these are 
sufficiently curious, and most of them characteristic of the 
silly vanity, and absurd pretensions which all the eastern 
nations, not less than the court of Amarapoorah, invariably 
display in their diplomatic policy, yet there is in the volume 
before us sadly too much of this subject. If there is any 
instruction to be derived from Captain Cox’s narrative, as to 
this particular subject of national manners, it is that our 
own government in the East is just as absurd and childish in 
its silly jealousy respecting precedency, and the forms of 
court etiquette, as any of the ignorant governments by 
which it is surrounded, 

But the greatest fault of all in the work before 
us is, that to a reader who has not read Captain 
Symes’s book, it is absolutely unintelligible. Not only are 
we left in ignorance of the objects of the embassy, so that 
the reader continues in the dark as to the why and the 
wherefore of all that he is told, even to the end of the 
volume ; but even the very language, in which events are 
described, is unexplained. We hear of whoonghees, and 
mhee whoonghees, and mayhoons, and ray whoons, and sere- 
dogees, and ever so many other barbarous-soanding appella- 
tions ; and the whole pith of the story commonly depends 
upon the respective ranks of these several functionaries: but 
who they are, or what they are, the reader is left to make 
out for himself in the best manner he is able. All these, 
and many other causes of confusion might easily have been 
obviated by a few brief notes appended to the bottom of the 
page, and with no other learning than the editor might have 
acquired by looking through Captain Symes’s book ; but as 
itis, we must warn our readers, that except they possess the 
last mentioned work, this before us will be completely 
devoid both of interest and amusement. It is only as a sup- 
plement to Captain Symes’s embassy (which in point of fact 
the mission of Captain Cox really was) that the volume 
before us possesses any value whatever; and such was the 
merit of that work, that in this point of view it is still able 
to reflect a fair portion of interest even upon the volume 
now under our hands, which we are compelled to say is in 
itself as meagre and unsatisfactory a performance as could 
well be presented to the public. 
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Before we proceed to make any extracts from Captaii 
Cox's narrative, it will be aseful to say a few words respect- 
ing the country to which # refers, and the objects (as we 
presume) of the mission upon which he was sent; end for 
these particulars we must take down the book to which we 
have already more than once alluded. Captain Symes is not 
very copious in the Information which he conveys about 
matters which did not fall under his immediate hand, but 
what he does say will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

Next to China, the kingdom of Ava, or more properly 
the Burmban empire, holds the first rank among eastern 
nations, whether we consider its power or natural advan- 
tages. In the former respect it is formidable only to eastern 
nations: to oar dominions it cannot, of course, threaten any 
danger. The people, however, of the Burmhan Peninsula 
are the bravest and most active, and most intelligent of any 


in that quarter of the globe. ‘Their religion is that ot 


Boodha, and consequently they are not divided into casts, 
like their neighbours the Hindoos. Tn the time of Captain 
Svines, when they were only beginning to recover from a long 
continuance of civil wars, their papeletion was estimated at 
7,000,000 ; at the present time it is probably very greatly 
more numerous ; for the government our author descnbes as 
miki, and the soil was capable of sustaming, even according 
to their own modes of cultivating it, almost any increase. 
it is, however, m & Commercial point of view that Ava ts 
more especially deserving of the attention of our own 
government. No country ‘whatever in the East either pos- 
sesses or offers the same advantages for trade. Great Britain 
possesses the western side of the Bay of Bengal, the Barm- 
a the eastern. Now from the mouth' of the Ganges to 
Cape Cormorim, the whole range of our continental territory, 
there is not a single harbour c -apable of affording shelter to a 
vessel of 500 tons barthen ; it is an unbroken line of exposed 
shore, where ships must ride in open roads. But Ava com- 
prehends within her comparatively small extent of coast 
three excellent ports ; Negrais, one of the finest harbours in 
the East, Rangoon, and Mergui, each of which is almost 
equally convement, and ary one-of which is infinitely supe- 
rior to the river of Bengal, which is the only port in our pros- 
session within the bay. This last is valuable to us, ‘as the 
only harbour which we possess in those seas, otherwise it 
labours ander the disadvantage of as intricate and dangerous 
an @ntrance as any that ts known. 
Not only does Ava possess the finest harbours, and the 
best situated for trade of avy eastern nation, bat it possesses 
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also the finest materials for ship building of any nation ih the 
known world. Itis in Pegue that those forests of teak are 
to be found, which render Indian built ships the most 
valuable that sail. So superior, indeed, both im respect to 
quantity and quality, is the timber of Pegue, to that of any 
other part of India, that while Madras and Calcutta are 
entirely supplied with this commodity from Rangoon, even 
Bombay finds it worth while, notwithstanding its nearness to 
the coast of Malabar, to import ananally a large quantity of 
planks from the same port, The government of Ava is 
enlightened enough to appreciate perfectly the advantages 
which these circumstances afford for commerce. 


« The Burmhans,”? says Captain Symes, “ sensible of the 
advantages of commerce, but inexpert in the practice of it, desir. 
ous to improve, but unacquainted with the principles of trade, had 
of late years given toleration to all sects, and invited strangers of 
every nation to resort to their ports; and being themselves free 
from those prejudices ofscast, which shackle their Indian neigh- 
bours, they permitted foreigners to settle and intermarry among 
them.” | . 


They even selected foreigners to fill public employments 
in the departments relating to trade, and it was in conse- 
quence of this policy on their part, that Sir John Shore sent 
Captain Symes upon the mission which he brought to so 
satisfactory a result. 

In the treaty of commerce which was concluded with the 
government of Ava, it was agreed that all goods of Europe, 
or of British manufacture, should pay a duty of ten per 
cent.; in the other clauses of the treaty, the price of an- 
chorage and pilotage, for ships of every rate was determined ; 
the fees of the provincial and port officers, charges for ware- 
house-room, for interpreters and clearauce were accurately 
defined ; and teak timber, to us by far the most valuable 
commodity of commerce which the country produces, was 
ordered to pay an ad valorem duty of five per cent., at what- 
ever port it might be exported. An instance, however, of 
the just views of the government, on commercial policy, and 
one which shews how rightly they understood the iaterests of 
the Burmhan nation in particular, occurs in the articles 
which were excepted from the operation of this treaty. 

The progress made in the art of ship-building, at the time 
when Captain Symes visited the country, (1795) was striking 
and rapid. They were at that time the best artificers in the 
East, and ships could be — Rangoon for one third less 
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cost than at Calcutta, and at not much more than half of 
what they cost at Bombay. Aware of these circumstances, 
the Burmhan government remitted all duties on cordage, 
canvass, and wrought iron, provided these articles were 
brought, bona fide, for the equipment of a new vessel ; neither 
were the port charges exacted from a new ship when sailing 
on her first voyage. To take this single example alone: a 

who can build as fine ships as any im the world, and 
who understand the proper ase that ought to be made of 
them, may not be a learned people, and they may be im- 
mersed in religious error, but they are removed to a great 
distance from the character of barbarians ; and certainly if 
we do not cultivate relations of commerce and amity with 
them, it ts cither our fault or otr miisfortune. 

The people of the Pndian seas offer an almost boundless 
market for our manufactures and trade; and we are per- 
suaded that little more is required than some modifications 
of our own commercial and colonial policy, to render it as 
valuable as it is capable of being made. With respect to 
China and Japan, there are limits placed to contmercial en- 
terprize arising from the absurd and impracticable preju- 
dices of their governments on the subject of foreign inter- 
course. But in the case of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, all that seems to be required, in order to draw from 
them the advantages which they may be made to afford, is 
some relaxation of the almost barbarous regulations with 
which otr trade to India has hitherto been, and still conti- 
nves to be shackled. As to the Burmhan empire, it seems 
to have been subject to such frequent and violent revolutions 
that it is perhaps not Safe to judge of what its state now is, 
from what it was twenty years ago; but assuredly if the prin- 
ciples upon which it is at this time governed be not very 
greatly altered indeed, from those which appear to have 
guided its councils at the time when Captain Symes and our 
author visited the country, nothing bat some tault on the part 
of our government in the East can be the cause, if we do not 
reap some, at least, of the benefits which the favourable dis- 
positions both of the ~—— and their raters held out to com- 
mercial enterprize. In 1795 the value of the imports into 
Ava, from the British settlements, amounted to abeut 
134,000/. ; this was before any anderstanding as to commerce 
had been entered into between them and us; what it has 
been since we possess no means of ascertaming ; but we 
greatly fear it has not increased in proportion either to our 
wants, or to the facilities which Captain Symes’s treaty might 
have allowed us to hope. 
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When this officer left the country, on his return to Bengal, 
all the solid and substantial objects of his mission, appeared 
to have been accomplished. Some regulations of detail re- 
mained to be adjusted, and it was with a view to arrange 
them, and to secure the advantages already conceded that 
Capt. Cox seems to have been sent to Ava in the following 
year, in the same capacity as his predecessor. Although there 
is no reason to suppose that the em which Captain Symes 
concluded had been revoked, it is however pretty evident 
that his successor was disappointed in whatever further ob- 
jects he was instructed to obtain. A very large portion of 
Captain Cox’s book, and.all that part of it which relates to 
the history of his mission, is occupied with an account of the 

uarrels which he was foreed to undergo in the maintenance 
of his pretensions to be considered as the representative of a 
sovereign power. At one time he is made to wait at a gate 
which ought to have been immediately opened; at another 
he is made to take off his shoes when he ought to have been 
allowed to wear them ; now we are involved in a negociation 
between him and a whonghee, about which ought to call first 
upon the other; and in all these and a thousand similar 
debates our author is as stiff and precise, and as grave, and 
indignant as he could have been had he been educated for a 
master of the ceremonies. 1 

The fact seems to be that the Burmhans persist in regard- 
ing our eastern envoys as the representatives not of a sover- 
eign prince, bat a subordinate and a e's authority ; 
which, in point of fact, is all they are. sides this the 
knew very well that Captain Cox was merely an inferior of- 
ficer, and not a person of any rank in our army, as anques- 
tionably a person with such high pretensions ought to have 
been, He appeared among them with no sort of splendour, 
no suite, nor any of those arene of power which eastern 
nations are accustomed to consider as the most substantial 
part of greatness. Captain Symes mentions that when the 
court, which had been convened to grant him an audience, 
broke up, it was calculated that 50,000 people quitted Ama- 
rapoorah, in the train of the several great officers of state, 
who had assembled on the oecasion. He himself saw one of 
these governors ef provinces, who was retarning to his 
charge, by water, and surrounded with boats, filled with his 
followers, to the number of between three and four thousand 
men. A government of this character may be excused for 
making some little demur at assembling all the members of 
the state, with all their pageantry, (for such their customs 
appear to have required) in “oe to give a reyal audience 
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to plain Captain Cox, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal native infantry; to say nothing of the real 
want of respect which the appointment of such an embassy 
does, in fact, indicate. Either our rulers in the East should 
send ambassadors, or they should send commercial consuls; 
but to send individuals of the rank of the latter, and to insist 
upon their being treated with all the respect and magnifi- 
cence which can be due only to the former, is quite extrava- 
gant. If the Burmhans, or any other nation of the East choose 
to stand out upon the punctilio of admitting our governor 

eneral to the same rights and precedency as the king of 
Brent Britain, surely our eastern empire is great enough to 
despise the indignity, if it be one. Let us then send out 
mere consuls and agents, who have no rank to support; 
who can take off their shoes, a mile off if it be necessary, 
and kiss the hand or the foot indifferently, of any who will 
pay them in proportion. If they dl.¢reat our agents or our 
subjects, that is another matter ; in that case we possess the 
means of teaching the surrounding states a lesson in the law 
of nations, which will be much more intelligible and effica- 
cious than the means which Captain Cox resorted to, of 
shutting himself up in his house till he became so bilious that 
it was no longer, necessary to affect a sulkiness and indigna- 
tion which he did not feel. 

But however we do not wish, nor are we indeed sufficiently 
informed, to dissert farther upon this subject ; all we hope is, 
that the attention of our government at home may be drawn to 
the subject ; and that the management of whatever measures 
they may think it expedient to adopt, with a view to the fur- 
therance of our commercial interests, among the people and 
states by whom our Indian possessions ure surrounded, will 
at least not be permitted to fall into the hands of the East In- 
dia Company; who, we own, seem to us, a body of men as 
unfit to conduct the policy of a great empire as any who cculd 
well be selected; for narrower or more selfish views, than 
those by which they seem to have been actuated in all matters 
of trade, more particularly, would, in some instances, hardly 
be found even among the Chinese. But it is time to present 
eur readers with some account of Mr. Cox’s book. 

He remained in the country from December of 1795 
to the October following ; and travelled pretty nearly in the 
track of Captain Symes; that is to say, he penetrated to 
Amarapoorah by water, and what excursions he made by land 
were confined to the parts immediately adjacent to the Ran- 
goon river. His ork is in the form ofa diary. At first it is 
tolerably entertaining. Matters proceeded singotlily enough 
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during the first month or two of our author's residence ; aud so 
long the people were a fine race—their rulers polished and 
hospitable—the country rich and fertile, and the weather 
healthy and pleasant. Soon, however, the mhee-whonghees 
and even the maywhoons, begun to shew symptoms of shyness. 
Our author would not be treated as a mere British oflicer, or 
even as the representative of a vice-royal autherity ; and they 
on the other hand would not allow him any other rank—and 
from this moment we were concerned to find the national 
character completely changed. We will not repeat all the hard 
names which our author, at the latter end of his volume, 
heaps upon the poor Burmhans ; we enly wish he had himself 
preserved his good temper and ani ; for the tone of the 
work becomes towards the conclusion sadly altered for the 
worse. And not only the tone, but the matter; for it becomes 
at last little better than a record of nonsensical and uninte- 
resting disputes about unintelligible points of punctilio, in 
which it would be difficult to say which side was most absurd, 

After describing the port of Rangoon, which seems to be 
admirable, praising the soil, and the climate—admiring the 
robustness of the men and the modesty of the women (this 
was before our author had acquired that full knowledge of 


_mhee and pacaan-whonghees, which he afterwards obtained) 


Captain Cox proceeds to give us the history of a trial by or- 


' deal, at which he was so fortunate as to be present almost 


immediately after his arrival ;—we only wish some such sen- 
sible plan of deciding contending claims and probabilities 
were resorted to in our Court of Chancery ; we doabt whether 


less injustice would not be inflicted than by the existing 
system. : 


“ This day the following trial by ordeal took place to ascertain 
the truth of an accusation of adultery against a native. The defen. 
dant denying the charge, the principals, witnesses, and court, ad- 
journed to a small pagoda without the walls of the town, when all 
the parties were solemnly sworn according to the rites of the Burm- 
han faith, the depositions of the witnesses taken down, and the 
deity invoked by the priest to judge between the purties. A certain 
quantity of wax was weighed in two equal portions, and formed 
into two candles, which were lighted at the same instant. One was 
held by the plaintiff, the other by the defendant ; and the holder of 
the candle which first burnt out, was adjudged to have sworn 
falsely, and of course lost the cause, and would be sentenced to pay 
the costs of the suit, amounting to four hundred ticals, and 
damages three hundred ticals. In this case the defendant's candle 
burnt out first, when the people gave a shout, and the plaintiff's 
friends, having previously prepared a band of music and dancers, 
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they exhibited before the le. This much only I have been 
able to authenticate ; whether the woman is liable to be repudiated, 


or whether there, are any variations in the fines, I have not as yet 
ascertained.”? P. 14, 


After leaving Rangoon, our author proceeded by water up 
to Amarapoorah ; near Ranargoong, he visited some wells of 
naphtha, which appear to be valuable and productive. It 
forms the principal commodity of the town, there being in the 
pelalibpuchson of it upwards of 400 wells, the average net 
profit of cach of which was 1200 sicca rupees. The average 
produce of each well was estimated at 1,825lbs. avoirdupoise. 
Phe oil is a genuine petroleum, possessing all the properties 
of coal tar, or rather being actually the self-same thing. Our 
wonder is, as to the use to which such enormous quantities of 
this commodity are put by the nation. 

We shall not trouble our readers with Captain Cox’s ac- 
count of his presentation at court, which 1s uninteresting 
enough, and in substance contains only a repetition of what 
Captain Symes has related ; the following detail, however, of 
an interview which he had with one of the whoonghees*, 
though long is characteristic, and will perhaps © enter- 
tain our readers! The gravity with which the whoonghee, at 
the end of the conference, requests, as the greatest favour by 
which our author, or his government, could oblige the Em- 
peror of the Burmhans, that he would procure for his Majesty 
one of Gaudema’s teeth, has a very comic effect. 


** About two Pp. u., the whoonghee came over in his own war-boat, 
attended by two gilt and several other war-boats. When he landed 
he was preceded by his sword-bearer, dressed in a red velvet gown, 
silk lungee, a large broad-brimmed white hat, with a large Burmhan 
sword on his shoulder, the scabbard black, ornamented with gold 
fillagree work, the handle grasped in both his hands; and he ad- 
vanced with a swaggering kind of antic step. The whoonghee was 
dressed in a green velvet robe richly embroidered with gol, fillet 
handkerchiet on his head, the same asin the morning, and over it & 
large broad-brimmed French black hat edged with scolloped French 
gold jace, a silk lungee, with Burmhan sandals on his feet ; over his 
head was carried a large gilt chatta, and his retinue following with 
the various insignia of his office and rank, dressed in their state 
coats. As he passed, my guard presented their arms when he came 
to the edge of the platform, he took off his sandals, as a compli- 


—_ pete ee 


* The whonghees ere the chief ministers of state, Captain Symes informs us, 
and péat m rank to the prmees of the blood. The established number is four, and 
these form the great counct of the nation; they issue mandates to the maywhoons 


or wieeroyvs of provinces ; and m fact covern the empire, subject always to the 
pleasure o) the King, whose will is absolute. 
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ment; 1 did not wear my shoes. | received him when he ascended 
the platform ; we then shook hands, and I led him to a chair placed 
at the north end of the room ; then seated myself ina chair on the 
eastern side, about three yards from him, so that he was on my 
right hand ; every one else were seated on the floor? P. 157. 


After some introductory conversation and refreshments, 
our author shewed his highness various curiosities ; such as a 
microscope, a camera obscura, a clock, telescope, and other 
similar instruments ; and shortly after presented him with a 
pair of handsome gold mounted pistols, The whoonghee was 
yot behind in courtesy, 


* He accepted them with much satisfaction, and gaye them to 
one of his relations to take care of. He then made the sword. 
bearers bring him several of his swords; he chose out one, and 
presented it to me with his own hands. The scabbard.and hilt 
were plated with gold and as he presented it, he said the gold is 
pure and weighed twenty-five ticals, but he did not mention the 
gold to enhance its value ; it was to be valued for the temper of the 
blade, which he had proved on numbers of the enemies of his coun- 
try. He said it was to be further yalued, as it was the first sword 
of the kind he had been allowed to carry ; and, that no other sub- 
ject in the Byrmhan dominions was allowed to carry such a sword, 
But I might carry it, and ifany one asked me by what authority I 
did so, I should say the mhee whoonghee had given it me. He de- 
sired I would keep it for his sake, and transmit it to my son, to re- 
main in my family as a memento of his friendship. Of course 1 
made suitable acknowledgments for this very strong mark of his at- 
tention. During this conversation, his officers were employed in 
regaling themselves with tea and offee, and demolishing the cakes 
and sweet-meats, which trey compieseny finished. After some pause, 
he introduced a request he had to make in the following discourse ; 
He said that there were a number of bad people at Mergin, whose 
tricks he had found out, and had ordered a number to be put to 
death a few days ago. His majesty, he said, has intrusted me with 
the power of life and death, so that it is unnecessary for me to re- 
port to him a criminal whom I have condemned. I observed that 
the end of all government .was the security and happiness of the 
people, but that it would be impossihle to preserye harmony with- 
out the inflexible administration of justice. ‘ You gee,” said he, 
‘ that I am a great man, invested with great power, and acknow- 
ledged first subject in his Burmhan majesty’s dominions : yet me has 
his majesty sent a considerable journey down the river to reccive 
and visit you according to your wish. Hence is proved how high 
a regard his majesty has for the English nation.’ His Burmhan ma- 
jesty neither wants gold or jewels, or any kind of riches, but there 
is one thing which he prizes above all earthly treasures, and which 
he hopes to obtain through the friendship of the Governor-General ; 
you must therefore promise me to use all your influence with him 
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that his majesty's wishes may be gratified. Some years ago his ma- 
jesty sent messengers to the king of Candy, to endeavour to obtain 
the tooth of Gaudema which is deposited in the principal pagoda of 
Ceylon. The king of Candy returned him for answer, that he was 
prevented from sending it by the disturbances between the Dutch 
and English ; but he has since written to his Rurmhan majesty, that 
the E nglish have conquered all the Dutch settlements of Ceylon, 
and that he is ready to send the tooth by the first safe opportunity. 

Now his majesty is determined to send “Gunneva, the governor of 
Rangoon, as his ambassador to Calcutta, and he wishes that you 
should send some person with him and write to the Governor-Ge- 

neral, so that he may be properly received, and have every assistance 

towards obtaining this tooth. I told him, that it was a rule with us 
never to promise what we were not sure of being able to per- 
form ; that the king of Candy, although our good ally, was an inde- 

pendent prince ; it therefore depended solely on him to grant his 
Burmhan majesty's request: I however made no doubt that the Go- 
vernor-General would support that request as far as was consistent 
with the respect due to an independent sovereign.’ ”? P. 159. 


Mr. Burnett, who attended Captain Cox, in the capacity of 
secretary, having been sent to K counmeoum(where the Court 
then was) with a letter, (as he came with no pretensions and 
not as a public character,) he was at once admitted to an au- 
dience of the Emperor; and the account which he gave Cap- 

tain Cox upon his return, of the conversation which he held 
with his majesty, is really pleasing, and much more interest- 


ing, than our author's description of his own public presenta- 
tion. 


‘ ‘The morning aiter his arrival he was admitted to an audience 
of his majesty, whom he found seated on a common mat on the 
floor of his bungalow, with pillows covered with green velvet to lean 
upon. He was dressed in an open jamma of white cloth, a common 


silk lungee round his loins, his hair gathered into a knot on the 


crown of his head in the i edie style, without any handkerchief 


round his head. ‘Ihe courtiers and Mr. Burnett were arranged on 
the same level, but on the bare bamboos. ‘The levee commenced 
before sun rise, and as the whoonghee and Mr. Burnett had to cross 
the river, it had begun before they arrived. ‘The conversation had 
taken a religious turn, in consequence of the examination of some 
of the heads of keouns, or pric ste, which had passed the day before. 
It appears they had been found very ignorant, and his majesty was 
much dissatisfied with tem, Among the observations that were 
made by him on the subject, he said, that he feared too many re- 
sorted to a religious life trom a love of indolence ; that he did not 


pretend to be learned in these matters himself, but, as the head of 


the religion of his dominions, it was his duty to see that those im- 
mediately intrusted with its rites were well informed ; and in copse- 
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quance he gave orders that candidates for the superioritics of keouns 
should in future undergo a more strict examination. His courtiers 
maintained a humble and profound silence, except when oc- 
casionally answering in the affirmative. It appears that his majesty 
is much dissatisfied with the present state of religion in his domi- 
nions, and meditates some great changes. He has found the priest- 
hood in general miserably ignorant; even his arch-priest cannot 
satisfy his doubts. He says, they read over their canonical books, 
when they first enter on the monastic life, as a task imposed on 
school-boys; and although they have no other employment to en- 
gage their attention, they never afterwards investigate or inquire 
into the mystical meaning of their rites; so that they are totally un- 
fit to instruct the people. Hence the various abuses that have crept 
into their religion ; the building of small pagodas, the use of beads, 
&c., all of which are cloaks for hypocrisy, and unauthorized by the 
tenets of their ancient faith. ‘These he means to forbid; also the 
practice of the poonghees taking servants with them to carry the 
provisions they collect in the morning, and to restrain the number of 
poonghees. ‘These severe strictures and meditated reforms alarm 
his courtiers very much: they dare not remonstrate, and are afraid 
to obey. Mr. Burnett informs me that his majesty is a hale-looking 
man, rather corpulent, with an arch and penetrating eye. He fre- 
quently glanced a look at his audience, as if he would read their 
minds. Religion has been the constant theme during this excursion, 
and has precluded all other business. He often looked at him, but 
asked no questions, when he was present. The levee lasted about 
two hours; he then retired, and the court broke up. Some time 
alter Mr. Burnett was seated, the king's grandson came in and 
seated himself on his majesty's left hand. His majesty put his arm 
round him and kissed him. ‘lhe prince of Prone’s daughter seated 
herselfon his right hand. She is the intended wife of the grandson, 
and their nuptials are soon to be celebrated. ‘lhree or four of the 
king’s daughters also came into the court, bowed to the ground, 
and then seated themselves opposite his majesty, in a line with the 
mhee whoonghee. Mr. Burnett was seated in a line with the woon- 
docks *.” P. 229, 


The passage, which we have just given, presents the Em- 
peror in a light which is, we think, creditable to his prinei- 
ples ; but for all his disposition te encourage learning among 
his clergy, still we cannot but think that the following extract 
shews that his claws are much too long and sharp to be trusted 
to a man of even the best intentions. 





ewe eee 8 ee we 





* The woondocks are associated with the whoonghees in the government, and 
assist at the councils, but are allowed to give only their opinions; they have no 
vote or voice in the determination ; they have however access to the King at all 
times, a privilege which the whonghees do ot enjoy, who, however, are greatly 
the superiors in point of nobility. 
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** In the morning I sent my interpreter to make a last effort 
with the attawhoon of the palace, to deliver a letter from me to his 
majesty ; but both of those he saw positively refused, saying, that 
they dared not. One of them said, his majesty’s sword is too 
sharp; you see a rich man was beheaded but yesterday without 
committing any fault. lle then stated his case; the unfortunate 
man had heen renter of a considerable district, and amassed wealth 
by oppression ; complaints were lodged, he was tried, found guilty, 
mulcted, and declared incapable of serving his majesty, who ordered 
him to retire from court, and never appear before him again. Un- 
fortunately for him, his ambition would not permit him to remain 
quiet in obscurity ; his wealth enabled him to find patrons, and 
through them he twice petitioned his Majesty for permission to re- 
side at the capital, and be enrolled as one of his merchants ; these 
petitions were rejected, He, notwithstanding, persevered to a third 
attempt, and to ensure success, offered a considerable bribe to one 
of his majesty’s favourite daughters to present it, which she under- 
took. ‘Lhe king, on receiving the petition, was extremely enraged, 
and exclaimed, I have repeatedly ordered this villain not to presume 

to approach me ; let him be immediately apprehended and confined. 
‘This order was given at four o’clock in the evening, and immedi- 
ately executed. The man, too late dreading the effects of his ma- 
jesty’s wrath, immediately began to scatter his wealth among the 
royal family ; money and jewels were sent to all such as were sup- 
posed to have influence ; the bribes were rec eived, and he was told 
not to suffer any ap prehcnsion ; however, at seven, the same even 
ing, his majesty ordered that he should be beheaded, and his pro- 
perty confiscated, The sentence was immediately carried into 
execution, and the myrmidons of the palace took possession of his 
property. His body is exposed above ground, pinned to the earth, 
where it is to rot; the king’s doctor cut off the tip of his nose, ears, 
lips, tongue, and fingers, which, with some of his blood is to form a 
compound in some medicine of wonderful efficacy in ensuring lon- 
gevity, and prosperity to those who are so happy as to obtain a por- 
tion of it from his majesty’s bounty.” P. 340, 


In the extracts which we have made, we have gratified our 
readers with few passages that throw light upon the condition 
or manners of the people in general, because the beok is in 
fact altogether silent respecting such particulars. Soon after 
our authors presentation at court, which happens pretty early 
in the volume, some evil disposed persons appear to have gained 
accesss to his Majesty's ear, who informed him, that our au- 
thor was only a “resident.” What aresident was, it does not 
seem that they very clearly understood; only that after the dis- 
covery our author seems almost to have been considered in the 
light ofa person who had gained the honour of a public re- 
Ce plion under false pretences; and In consequence it was re- 
selved in council thatour author should drink a mixture, which 
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he appears to have held in abomination ; thongh, for our 
parts, we would have swallowed it with alacrity ; the follow- 
ing passage will explain the case ; it is taken from a ‘conver- 
sation of our author with the chobwa’s son ;—what a chobwa 
is, we are not told, but however the chobwa’s son observed 


«“« But your case is different ; you are a resident,’ —‘ Well, and 
pray what is a resident ??—* Why a resident is a governor, the same 
as the mayhoon of Hunzawugddy ; you may hang people, &c., if you 
choose, and therefore you must pay for your commission.’ In truth, 
they scem altogether to have a very confused idea of the nature of 
my office. ‘lhe king, in his messages, and when he speaks of me, 
calls me his resident ; and among the number of wise proposals in- 
tended to be made me by the looto, is, that T shall take an oath of al- 
legiance to his majesty, according to the Burmhan form. ‘That is, 
1 am to swallow a quantity of holy water, in which muskets, lances, 
and other warlike instruments have been immersed, in public, at the 
great pagoda, attended by the principal ministers, &c. A man had 
great need of patience in dealing with these people, who are the 
most ignorant, presuming, and rapacious set of beings that | ever 
met with.’? PP. 236, 


From the moment our author was discovered to be only a 
resident, nothing can exceed the hostility with which he treats 
every Burmhan officer of state whom he mects with, except 
the indifference with which they seem to have regarded him. 
And, moreover, from this period, nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that a more improper person, .for the situation to 
which he was appointed, tin * not have been sclected. We 
confess that we close the volume with a very anfavourable 
opinion of Captain Cox’s command of temper, and with neta 
very high opinion of his talents. His book, however, is still 
not without value. 





Arr. LE. Don Juan, Cantos Ill. TV. and V. London. 
Printed by Thomas Davison, Whitelriars, IS2h. Svo. 
pp. 218. 9s. 6d. 


Ir is an observation of the most agreeable of all historians, 
(may we not extend the phrase, and say at’ once the most 
agreeable of all writers?) that Divine Wisdom has so con- 
stituted the nature of offensive and noxious animals, that 
they are by no means fruitful in their generation. As far as 
he lioness is concerned, Messrs. Pidcock and Polite, we 
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fear, will disprove the validity of Herodotus’s remark ; and 
in this instance at least he has not been fortunate in his 
illustration: bat without inquiring too closely whether the 
assertion will hold good on an average in the natural world, 


we most heartily wish it could be predicated with truth of 


the moral world. That this cannot be Lord Byron once 
for all is a sufficient proof. Like the historian’s other ex- 
ample, the bh are, his Lordship's muse, ts given to ‘* foenera- 
tion and usury” of rhyme from her ‘* foecundity and super- 
feetation,” yet, alas ! ‘unlike the hare, his muse for the most 
part is but foul feeding either for man or beast. 

** Vipers indeed,” continues Sir Thomas Brown, whom 
our ieaders must doubtless have recognized in the last para- 
graph, * though destructive are fruitful......and if we more 
neaily consider their condition, we shall discover a higher 
provision of nature: how although in their paucity she 
hath not abridged their malignity, vet bath she notoriously 
effected it by their secession or latitane vy. Something to 
our purpose may, we think, be deduced from this. The king 
of birds, in his noble and generous nature, builds his evrie 
uleft, under the mid-lhght of heaven, and gives his cailow 
brood full cognizance of the sun. [tis the ett, and toad, and 
lizard on the other hand, the slimy, and creeping, and ve 
nomous tribes, which shrink from observation, and bring 
forth in covert. The Poem before us is one of these hole 
and corner deposits; not only begotten but spawned in filth 
and darkness. Every aceoucheur of literature has refused 
his obstetric aid to the obscure and ditch-delivered found- 
ling ; and even its father, though he unblushingly has stamped 
upon it an image of himse!t which cannot be mistaken, for- 
bears to give it the full title of avowed legitimacy. It is not 
a little to the honour of the respectable publisher who hi- 
therio has been Lord Byron's channel to the press, that in 
the present instance he has refused his customary assistance ; 
for, thongh in common with * all the booksellers” 
vertisement notihes, he selis Don Juan, no one, we are sure, 
who knows his ec beret ter, will do him the injustice to suppose 
that he puddiskhes any work to which he is ashamed or afraid 
to affix his name. 

The rare merit of consistency must be granted in its very 
utmost extent to Lord Byron. Whatever be the masque 
which be assumes for the mom ent, whether he struts and 
mouths under the tinsel and pasteboard trappings of the 
melodramatic hero, or pngles the can and bells of the motley 
jackpndding, the same ** Mango every where” peeps forth 
irom his discuise. One pervading tax, as the Aristotelians 
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table is perpetually spread, like that of the old noble whose 
fare was so piteously bewailed by his chaplain, with ‘* rab- 
bits roasted and rabbits boiled =” or perhaps more like that 
of the Barmicede with a seeming variety of dainties, which 
when closely examined, resolve themselves one and all into— 
nothing. Now we have no quarrel with a single dish so long 
as it affords clean, wholesome, nutritive, substantial aliment ; 
but when sauce piquante and high seasoning are called in to 
disguise corruption, and our ragout when stripped of its 
garnish turns out to be garbage, it is no wonder that our ap- 
yetite fails. 

In the balance of moral turpitude there is little to incline 
the seale on either side between Giulio Romano and Peter 
Aretin, for the intention of each was equally criminal. But 
in depravity of taste (and with Lord Byron perhaps this 
would be the weightier accusation) we place the ribald 
souetteer far beyond the licentious painter. ‘The highest ex- 
cellence of painting, its cone eption, is derived from ‘and sub- 
ject to poetry ; and as he who comprehends but a part is 
manifestly inferior to him who understands the whole, we 
need not trace the Muses up to Jupiter in order to prove the 
pre-eminence of their votary. But it is not only because his 
powers are of a nobler cast that the poet becomes more 
guilty than the painter if he abuses them. ‘There is, we 
think, greater elaboration requisite for his wickedness, and 
he must step farther out of his obvious. path in order to 
commit it. The pencil is more conversaut with matters of 
mere sense than the pen, and as it addresses itself in the first 
instance through the eye to the intellect, the pleasure which 
it affords of necessity must in part be organic. But we 
grow too meta ohysical. Lord Byron shall take his choice 
as to prec cedenc e, for it is of little consequence to the main 
question. We are content to class his Lordship with 
Aretin, be Aretin’s relative guilt what it may. 

Of the story of these cantos we cannot be expected to 
present any detail. It consists of a few scenes closely imi- 
tated from Louvet and Laclos (and this does not surprize us, 
for vice after all is drearily monotonous,) done into rhymes, 
which may furnish mottos for the snufl-boxes of the Palais 
Royal. Besides these, there is a profusion of episodical 
matter, from which we collect that matrimony is still the 
thorn in his lordship’s flesh; that though now approaching to 
the confines of middle age and (if we are not misinformed) 
inclining to embonpoint, he is still desirous to be thought a 
beau garcon, and well with the ladies ; and that he is most 
sensitively jealous of the fame of all contemporary poets, 
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excepting (neither does this surprize us) Mr. Rogers ! & 
AA WIHT as KIPUdOS DFeyyéras. 

The ink is scarcely dry with which we expressed our opi- 
nion (British Critic, May, 1 L821,) that Lord Byron, m spite 
of appearances to the contrary, was at beart a merry wag. 
We think our readers will agree with us, that none but a 
very merry wag, indeed, could have penned the two facetious 
stanzas which we subjoin. 


LI. 
* Here I must Ieave him, for I grow pathetic, 

Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears, green tea ! 
Than whom Cassandra was not more prophetic ; 

For my pure libations exceed three, 
I feeb my heart become so sympathetic, 

That [ must have recourse to blaek Bohea; 
"Tis pity wine should be so deleterious, 
For tea and coffee leave us much more serious, 


LIT, 
“ Unless when qualified with thee, Cogniac! 
Sweet Naiad of the Phiegethwontic rill ! 
Ah! why the liver wilt thou thus attack, 
And make, like other nymphs, thy lovers iH > 
I would take refuge in weak punch, but rack 
(In each sense of the word), whene’er I fill 
My mild and midnight beakers to the brim, 
Wakes me next morning with its synonym.’ P. 97. 


The pun and the playfulness of the foar Tast lines are in 
the happiest manver of gentle waggery. In the reasons, 
however, which he is pleased to assign for adopting his pre- 
semt style, the noble lord again puts on his crying face ; 
nevertheless we are convinced that even here also a coquet- 
ing yocoseness and lurking pleasantry, a 


Risus in angulo, 


may be detected through the crumpled folds ef his conve- 
mient poe het handkere hie f. 


il. 
* As boy, I thought myself a clever fellow, 

And wish’ d that others held the same opinion ; 
They took it up when my days grew more mellow, 

And other minds acknow ledged my dowinion : 
New my sere fancy ‘ falls into the yellow 

Leaf,’ and imagination droops her pinion, 
And the sad truth which hovers o'er my desk 
Tarns what was once romantic to burlesque. 
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IV. 
« And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
Tis that I may not weep ; and if I weep, 
"Tis that our nature cannot always bring 
Itself to apathy, which we must steep 
First in the bey epths of Lethe’s spring 
Ere what we least wish to behold will sleep : 
Thetis baptized her mortal son in Styx ; 
A mortal mother would on Lethe fix. 


V. 
« Some have accused me of a strange design 
Against the creed and morals of the land, 
And trace it in this poem every line : 
I don’t pretend that I quite understand 
My own meaning when I would be very fine ; 
But the fact is that I have nothing planed, 
Unless it was to be a moment merry, 
A novel word in my vocabulary. 


VI. 

To the kind reader of our sober clime 

This way of writing will appear exotic ; 
Pulci was sire of the half-serious rhyme, 

Who sang when cltivalry was more Quixotic, 
And revell'd in the fancies of the time, 

True knights, chaste dames, huge giants, kings despotic ; 
But all these, save the last, being obsolete, 
I chose a modern subject as more meet.’* P. 72. 


« 


Would that such sermo merus was all! for where mischief 
is the object we will readily compound for insipidity. A 
single word before we part respecting Pulci. Lord Byron 
either deceives himself or seeks to mislead others, in claiming 
this poet as his model. In spite of much that is offensive to 
good taste and correct feeling, the corruption of others is not 
the design of the Morgante ; and its occasional licentious- 
ness is rather the ov erllowing of a mind too sportive for con- 
troul, than the slowly concocted venom of deliberate wick- 
edness. It is the bordering not the ground-work of the web, 
aud may be thrown off and disregarded as we peruse the 
poem. Parts of this are most pathetic; for instance, the 
story of Meridiana and Manfredonio (Canto vii): parts in a 
style of great elevation ; as the stanzas which announce the 
approach of the day of Roncesvalles (Canto xxiii); from 
thal point, indeed, in its serious portions, all bears the stamp 
of loftier character. In the Morgante also is to be found a 
literary moral which Lord Byron has overlooked in reading 
it. He may learn from it that the reputation which the 
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wind of popular caprice has bestowed, is liable also to be 
taken away, for that in spite of the mythological belicf to 
the contrary, the laurel may be shivered by a thunderbolt, 


E mentre spaventati eran costoro 
Venne una folgor che cadde lor presso 
La qual percusse di cima un alloro, 
E abbruciollo, e insino in terra é fesso. 
O Febo, come hai tu quei bei crin d’oro 
Cosi lasciato fulminare adesso ! 
Dungue i suoi privilegi il lauro or perde, 
Che per ogni stagion suol parer verde ?—Canto xxv. 


But it was by the presence of the traitor Gano (to kick 
whom to his heart’s content Don Qaixote we are told would 
have given his housekeeper and his niece into the bargain,) 
that this ill augury was occasioned. We know not whether 
Ben Jonson ever read these lines of Palci, but in “ the Sta- 
ple of News” he has a passage which may be thought strongly 
allusive to them, aud with the recommendation of which to 
Lord Byron's notice we shall take leave of the noble writer 
till his next appearance ; 

‘e 


do I blast 

The ever.living garland, always green, 

OF a good poet, when I say 11s wreath 

Is picc’d and patch’d of dirty wither'd flowers ?” 





/ 





Arr. IV. Views of Society and Manners in America ; in a 
Series of Letters from that Country to a Friend in Eng- 
land, during the Years 1818, 1819, and 1820. By an 
+ a poset Svo. 534 pp. 13s. Longman & Co. 

S2t. 

Art. V. Remarks made during a Tour through the United 
Stutes of America, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. 
By William Tell Harris. Ina Series of Letters to Friends 
in England. 12mo. 200 pp. 4s. Sherwood & Co. 1821. 


ILgR# are a lady and a gentleman, each with very little, re- 
gard to the expence of double letters and distant postage, 
amusing themselves and their correspondents with bird’s-eye 
views of North America. Their correspondents in,tarn have 
recommended them to extend this benefit to the public at 
large: and beyond doubt all who bay, the printed letters 
will get them on much cheaper terms than if they had re- 
ceived them in MS. insta'ments. Whether or no they are 
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worth the trouble attendant upon this literary metempsychosis 
is a question to the decision of which for themselves we 
shall endeavour to draw our readers. 

And first, as common courtesy requires, for the lady. 
Her transatlantic prepossessions come early into the field. 
Her daily conversations with one or other of the crew of the 
American brig which bore her to New York, invariably 
ended with the attainment of some useful kaowledge, or the 
exaltation of her ideas regarding the country which she was 
about to visit: and, on landing, these marine anticipations 
were by no means disappointed, for during her whole resi- 
dence in America she never conversed with ary man who 
could not inform her of all facts regardiag the past history 
and existing institutions of his nation with readiness and 
accuracy. 

At New York she found the young men very solemn and 
the young women very silly: the mental condition of the 
latter we are bound to admit is not summed up with the blunt 
brevity which we have ventured to use; but such is the sub- 
stance which we easily collect from five pages of well-bred 
_ circumlocution. The bar is the commonest profession in 


this city, and Mr. Emmett, ‘‘ whose history is in his name,” 
is at the head of it. 


“ In the mild manners, in the urbanity and benevolence of Mr. 
Emmett’s character, one might be at a loss to conceive where op- 
pression found its victim.’ Is it in his powerful talents and gene- 
rous sentiments that we must seek the explanation?” P, 39, 


We presume that the Dr. M‘Neven, mentioned in a 
closely following paragraph, is the patriotic physician who 
submitted a plan for the invasion of Ireland to the French 
Directory, in 1797 ; and who, in consequence of its unlucky 
discovery, became equally ‘a victim of oppression” with Mr. 
Emmett. ules 

The humanity of the republic of Pennsylvania is somewhat 
oddly established. ‘‘ Solitary imprisonment,” says the fair 
authoress, ‘‘ is proved by experience to be a sentence more 
dreadful and more dreaded than death ;” and it is on account 
of the substitution of solitary imprisonment for death that 
the praise of humanity is assigned to the Pennsylvanians. This 
we are inclined to class with the humanity of a surgeon who 
lets his patient die of a broken leg in order that he may not 
give him pain “t setting it. 

At Philadelphia society improves but little upon that of 
New York. They are “‘ admirable listeners ;" this to be 
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sure is one degree beyond having ur grand talent pour la 
silence: ** facts form the ground works of their discourse,’ 
and imagination is a dead letter with them: ‘ they are en- 
tirely without mauvaise honte,” and talk very glibly of philo- 
sophy, political economy, and the general sciences of govern- 
ment; just like a Scotch academic fresh from his lectures, or 
a young gentleman educated at home by a papa who reads a 
little Latin but no Greek. 

The settlers in Upper Canada, it seems, are somewhat 
discontented ; and the lady could not always understand the 
grounds of their complaints. Yet in one place she informs 
us of ‘‘ the horrors of their voyage; ill fed, ill cloathed, and 
not unfrequently crowded together as if on board a prison- 
ship, it is not uncommon for a fourth and even a third of the 
live cargo to be swept off by disease during this mid-pas- 
sage :” (p. 269) then they are ‘ turned adrift in this Siberia, 
as it often happens, at the close of autumn; the delays, per- 
haps unavoidable, which occur after their landing, before 
they are sent to their station in the howling wilderness, kills 
(kill) some and breaks (break) the spirit of others: after fear- 
ful hardships, some rear at last their cabin of logs in the 
savage forest; polar winds and snows, dreary solitudes, 
agues,” &c.(p. 270.) These (we speak for ourselves only) 
would be sufficient ‘‘ grounds of complaint,” without referring 
to those “ prejudices and predilections’ which many emi- 
grants, we are told, bring with them, and which “ can only 
be rubbed away by a free intercourse with the natives of the 
country.” (p. 263.) Mr. Birkbeck’s “ intellect” was suffi- 
ciently ‘‘ vigorous,” and his “‘ sentiments” sufficiently “ libe- 
ral” to enable him to effect the necessary change of mind as 
well as climate. Next to him the Dutch and Germans have 
thriven best ; then comes the wary Sawney: but, for the most 
part, the French turn hunters, the Irish sots, and the English 
speculators; so that amusement, indulgence, or self-suffi- 
ciency, are equally ruinous to each of the three. 

The facilities of correspondence in many parts of America 
must hold out infinite attraction to the merchant and the 
lover. ‘The bill of parcels aud the “ soft intercourse,” the 
little accompt and the “ wafted sigh,” appear to have much 
ihe same chance of reaching their destination securely. 


“1 remember, when taking a cross cut in a queer sort of a cara- 
van, bound for some settlement on the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
observing, with no small surprise, the operations of our charioteer ; 
a paper flung to the right hand, and anon a paper flung to the left, 
where fo sight or sound bespoke the presence of human beings. 

were curious of news; upon which I was in- 
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formed, that there was a settler in the neighbourhood, who ought 
to have been on the look out, ov some of his children for him. 
¢ But when I don’t find them ready, | throw the paper under a 
tree; and I warrant you they’ll look sharp enough to find it; 
they’re always curious of news in these wild parts ;’ and curious 
enough they seemed, for not a cabin did we pass that a newspaper 
was not flung from the hand of this enlightener of the wilderness. 
Occasionally making a halt at some solitary dwelling, the post-bag 
and its guardian descended together, whea, if the assistance of the 
farmer, who here acted as post-master, could be obtained, the 
whole contents of the mail were discharged upon the ground, and 
all hands and eyes being put in requisition, such letters as might 
be addressed to the surrounding district, were scrambled out from 
the heap; which, being then again scrambled together, was once 
more shaken into the leathern receptacle, and thrown into the 
waggon; but it sometimes happened that the settler was from 
home. On one occasion, I remember, neither man, woman, nor 
child, was to be found; the stage-driver whistled and hallooed, 
walked into the dwelling, and through the dwelling, sprang the 
fence, traversed the field of maize, and shouted into the wood ; but 
all to no purpose. Having resumed his station, and set his horses 
in motion, I enquired how the letters were to find their destination, 
seeing that we were carrying them along with us, heaven knew 
where? ‘Oh! they’ll keep in the country any how; it is likely, 
indeed, they may go down the Ohio, and make a short tour of the 
states; this has henpenct sometimes; but it is a chance but they 
get to Washington at last; and then theyll commence a straight 
course anew, and be safe here again this day twelvemonth thay Ye, 
or two years at farthest.’ 

“ At Carthage we found the post-master, very naturally fast 
asleep; after much clatter against his door and wooden walls, he 
made his appearance with'a candle, and according to custom, the 
whole contents of the mail were discharged upon the floor. The 
poor Carthaginian rubbed his eyes, as he took up one letter after 
another from the heap before him; but his dreams seemed still 
upon him. ¢ Nota letter can I see,’ he exclaimed, as he again 
rubbed his eyes, and snuffed his candle. ‘ Friend, lend me your 
eyes, or you may just take the whole load away with you.’ ‘Iam 
none of the best at decyphering hand-writing,’ replied the driver. 
‘ Why then I must call my wife, for she is as sharp as a needle.” 
The wife was called, and, in gown and cap, soon made her appear. 
ance ; the candle and the papers placed in the middle, wife, hus- 
band, and driver, set about decyphering the hieroglyphics ; but 
that the wife had the character of being as sharp as a needle, I 
should have augured ill of the labours of this triumvirate. Whether 
right or wrong, however, the selection was soon made, and ‘thé 
budget once again committed to the waggon.””. P, 228, 


We in the Old World, the lady assures us, are so educated 
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that the greater part of our life is passed in unlearning. 
(y 418.) The Americans do these things better; for though 
| their children are educated, as nothing seems to be tanght, 
of course nothing is to be unlearned. We have taken some 
pains to elicit from the letter on ed: reation what it is which 
** fits youth for the state colleges,” but, alas! we only hear 
that children carry satchels, bloom with health, and make 
courtesies to old travellers. The spirit of liberty is a fine 
thing, and forms very magnanimous little boys. “ Do you 
dare to strike me?” said a scarce-breeched urchin to ‘his 
schoolmaster on one occasion, “ you are my teacher but not 
my tyrant!” The alliteration, the instinctive hatred of “ arbi- 
trary power,” and the memory of Washington, all conspired 
to rouse the flame of slumbering freedom. ‘The school made 
common cause in a moment. The fact was enquired into, 
the master was dismissed, and, we suppose, narrowly escaped 
the destiny of the Faliscian pedagogue. But thus, as the 
lady remarks, in opposition to king Solomon and Dr. Busby, 
the boy learns to feel “ his own importance as a human and 
a thinking being.” Women are taught all that Dr. Rash 
considers requisite; but as yet they are brought up rather 
too much after the European manner, without attention to 

‘ philosophy, history, political economy, and the exact 
sciences,” and with equal neglect of the exercise of the 
bodily organs; so that from the want of being ‘ taught in 
early youth to excel in the race, to hit a mark, or to swim,’ 
“ the two sexes have less in common in their pursuits and 
turn of thinking than is desirable.” 

The lady is very fond of Lieuteuant Hall, (B. C. October, 
1818.) and therefore does not perceive any want of religion 
in America. ‘The Unitarians “ have had some prejudices to 
encounter ;” but “ these mild teachers of morals and simple 
Christianity” are now making rapid progress. © American 
theology is of “* a quiet and unassuming character ;” it never 
troubles itself wbout doctrinal disputations, it inculeates no 
creed, it lets people “ believe or disbelieve as little or as 
much” as they like, it thinks an affirmation equal to an oath, 
and in two or three states (of course not the most liberal) it 
requires “ that the chief officers shall be Christians, or at 
least believe in a God ; but as no religious test is enforced the 
law is in fact a dead letter.” 

“ The tone assumed in the debates of Congress has for 
many years been worthy of the Roman Senate in its best days, 
nor is the oratory and sound reasoning displayed in them less 
remarkable than the temper which is invariably preserved.” 
(p. 413.) On the “ tone of the Roman Senate in its best 
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days” we are not prepared to offer any remark, for we have 
not been fortunate enough to meet with the parliamentary 
debates of that particular time, be it what it may; but as a 
proof that Congress is justly praised for its moderation and 
temper, for its avoidance of the ‘* party rancour,” “ scur- 
rility,” and ‘* personal invective,” which too often disgraces 
the English House of Commons, we may advert to the para- 
raph immediately preceding that which we have last cited ; 
rom this we learn that the conduct and language of the re- 
presentatives is ‘‘ invariably decorous and gentlemanly ;” 
for that once, when in the course of debate, ‘* one member 
gave another the lie, upon which he was felled by his adver- 
sary to the ground,” both were expelled the house. 

We cannot but wish that this lady had devoted less of her 
work to speculative and statistical enquiries, and had rather 
followed the true bent of her geuius by indulging her readers 
with more in which 


** Pure description takes the place of sense.” 


She is evidently a quick, hvely, clever woman; and we have 
not often been more powerfully interested in the same way 
than by her account of the falls of the Genessee river. 


“ The second fall is inconsiderable compared to that either above 
or below. The third, though not ‘upwards of eighty feet, is the 
most picturesque of the whole. The effect, is at present, singularly 
heightened by a stupendous bridge, thrown across the chasm, just 
below the basin of the fall, in the manner of that over the Wear at 
Sunderland. The chord of the arch, as I was informed, is upwards 
of 300 feet; the pe dicular, from the centre to the river, 250, 
We were desirous of viewing it from the bottom of the chasm; but 
to do this it seemed necessary to go two miles farther down the 
river to seek a boat, which even then, we were assured, it would 
be but a chance if we found. To descend to this spot and wait 
this chance, day-light would hardly have served us, To see what 
we could, we scrambled a fourth of the way down, first by means 
of the wood-work of the bridge, and then by advancing cautiously 
along the shelving edge of the precipice, resting our weight on one 
hand, until we reached an acute angle, formed by the roots of a 
blasted pine, which afforded us a narrow footing, while the broken 
stem yielded us support. 

“ Having assumed this position, which, had we duly considered, 
we should perhaps not have ventured upon, we gazed up and down 
with a sensation of terror, that I do not remember to have felt in an 
equal degree more than once in my life. Beneath us, on either 
hand, the precipice now shelved perpendicularly, or rather we were 
projected over it, so that a pebble would have dropped into the 
gulf of water below. To the left, we looked upon the falling river; 
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beneath us was the basin, broad, deep, and finely circular; oppo- 
site, the precipice answering to that we stood upon; on our right, 
was the bridge, suspended as it were in mid-air. We were ona 
level with the spring of the arch, and I shuddered to observe that, 
on the opposite side, projecting over the precipice, the beams which 
sustained it seemed to rest on a hair’s breadth, .Tracing also the 
semicircle with my eye, I perceived that it was considerably strained, 
about 20 feet on the same side from the centre. Afterwards, on 
crossing the bridge, we found several heavy logs placed over the 
spot to prevent the springing of the arch. You cannot conceive 
the horror with which we gazed upwards on its tremendous span. 
After a while, it appeared as if in motion; and the impulse was ir- 
resistible which led us to shut our eyes, and shrink as in expecta- 
tion of being crushed beneath its weight. I cannot yet recall this 
moment without shuddering. Our sight swimming ; our ears filled 
with the stunning roar of the river, the smoke of whose waters rose 
even to this dizzy height; while the thin coating of soil which 
covered the rock, and had once afforded a scanty nourishment to 
the blasted tree which sustained us, seemed to shake beneath our 
feet. At the time I judged this to be the work of busy fancy. To 
restore our confused senses, and save ourselves from losing balance, 
which had been the loss of life, we grasped the old ‘or with consi- 
derable energy, and it was at last, with trembling knees, and eyes 
steadily fixed upon our footsteps, neither daring to look up nor 
down, that we regained the height from which we had descended. 
Having regained it, I thought we never looked more like fools in 
our lives, 

** Crossing the bridge, (which brought us down not quite to the 
level we had sought by a more perilous descent on the other side,) 
we walked round upon a fine carpet of verdure, kept always fresh 
by the spray from the basin beneath, till we stood above the brink 
of the fall, and nearly facing the arch. While making this circuit, 
we again shuddered, perceiving, for the first time, that the point 
we had descended to op the opposite side, had a concealed peril 
more imminent thon those which had so forcibly affected our ima- 
gination. The carth beneath the old pine, being completely exca- 
vated, and apparently only held together by one of its roots. A 
young man, who the next day became our fellow-traveller, told me 
that he had seen us take this position with such alarm, that his 
blood ran cold for many minutes after we left it; adding, that he 


had observed the earth crumble beneath our weight, and strike in 
the water below.” P, 2292. 


Our next extract will be long, but we do not think our 


readers will on that account complain of it; itis in the same 
vivid manner. 


“© One of the finest steam-boats ever built in the United States 
lately ran upon this inland sea, and was destroyed, ten days since, 


by fire, in a manner truly terrible. The captain of the vessel had 
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fallen sick, and entrusted its management to his son, a young man 
just turned of one and twenty. Making for St. John’s, with 
upwards of forty passengers, they encountered the equinoctial gale 
which blew with violence right a head. The fine vessel, however, 
encountered it bravely, and dashed onwards through the storm, 
until an hour after midnight, she had gained the broadest part of 
the lake. Some careless mortal, who had been to seek his supper — 
in the pantry, left a candle burning on a shelf, which, after some 
time, caught another which was ranged above. 

“ The passengers were asleep, or at least quiet in their births, 
when a man at the engine perceived, in some dark recess of the 
vessel, an unusual light. Approaching the spot, he heard the 
crackling of fire, and found the door of the pantry a glowing and 
tremulous wall of embers. He had scarcely time to turn himself, 
ere he was eveloped in flames ; rushing past them, he attempted 
to burst into the ladies’ apartment by a small door which opened 
into the interior of the vessel: it was locked on the inside, and the 
noise of the storm seemed to drown all his cries and blows. Hur- 
rying upon the deck, he gave the alarm to the captain, and flew to 
the women’s cabin. Ere he leaped down the stairs, the flames had 
burst through the innner door, and had already seized upon the cur- 
tains of the bed next to it. You may conceive the scene which 
followed. ‘ 

‘‘ In the mean time the young captain roused his crew and his 
male passengers, warning the pilot to make for the nearest island. 
Summoning all his men around him, and stating to them that all 
the lives on board could not be saved in the boats, he asked their 
consent to save the passengers, and to take death with him. All 
acquiesced unanimously; and hastened to let down the boats. 
While thus engaged, the flames burst through the decks, and 
shrouded the pilot, the mast, and the chimney, in a column of 
flames. The helmsman, however, held to the wheel, until his 
limbs were scorched and his clothes hal/’ consumed upon his back. 
The unusual heat rouuad the boiler gave a redoubled impetus to the 
engine. The vessel dashed madly through the waters, until she 
was within a few roods of land. ‘The boats were down, and the 
captain and his men held the shrieking women and children in 
their arms, when the helm gave way, and the vessel, turning from 
the wind, flew backwards, whirling round and round from the 
shore. None could approach to stop the engine; its fury, how. 
ever, soon spent itself and left the flaming wreck to the mercy 
only of the winds and waves. With dreadful struggles, the naked 
passengers got into the boats, and received the women and children 
from the hands of the —— and the crew, who, while the flames 
whirled over their heads, refused the solicitations to enter the 
overburdened barks, and pushed them off from the fire which had 
nearly caught their sides. It was now discovered that one woman 
and a.youth of sixteen had been forgotten. Hurrying them to the 
windward of the flames, the youth was bound to a plank, and a 
skilful swimmer of the crew leapt with him into the lake. The 
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captain, holding the frantic woman in his arms, stood upon the 
edge of the scorching and crackling wreck, until he saw the last of 
his companions provided with a spar, and committed to the waters ; 
then, throwing fr h om him with one arm a table which he had before 
secured for the purpose, and with the other grasping his charge, he 
sprang into the waves. ‘The poor woman, mad with terror, seized 
his throat as he placed and held hér upon the table; forced to 
disengage himself, she was borne away by the waves ; he tried to 
follow, and saw her, for the last time, clinging to a burning mass of 
the vessel. One last shriek, and the poor creature was whelmed in 
"flood and fire. Swimming round the blazing hulk, and calling aloud 
to such of his companions as might be within hearing, to keep near 
it, he watched for the falling of a spar. He seized one while yet 
on fire, and, quenching it, continued to float round the wreck, 
deeming that the light might be a signal, should the boats be able 
to return; but these had to row, heavily laden, six miles through a 
mountainous sea. It was long before they could make the land, 
and then, leaving their helpless freight naked on the shore of a 
desert island, in the dark and tempestuous night, they turned to 
seek the drowning heroes, 

“ The day broke while they were labouring against the roaring 
elements, secking in vain the extinguished beacon that was to guide 
their search ; ; at ‘length a blackened atom appeared upon the top of 
a wave ; stretched upon it was a human figure. It was, I rejoice 
to say, the young captain—senseless, but the generous soul not 
quite departed. He is alive and doing well. One other of these 
devoted men was picked up late in the morning, and wonderously 


restored to life, after having been eight hours swimming and float- 
ing on the water. Seven perished.’ P. 295. 


But it is time now to turn to the gentleman. He quotes a 
good deal of poetry, but is on the whole, we think, a much 
less ambitious writer than his female rival. He wishes now 
and then that the characteristics of European populations 
were ‘‘ improved understandings coupled with benevolence, 
hospitality, and virtue ;” and he believes that Athens on the 
Hockhocking, which he reached by the Big Road, is intended 
‘** to compare in literary fame with that (qu. what?) ancient 
seat of learning.” If we are right in our conjecture of his 
meaning, we readily grant that the modern Athens may some 
day be as like the ancient city whose name it has abused, as 
the Hockhocking, under its present title, is to the Ilissus. 
Duck Creek and Oliye-green Creek lead him on to “ the in- 
terlocking of the Cayahoga with the Muskingum ;” hence b 
the Wabash he proceeds to Wapakanetta, and afterwards at 
Sbakerstown has an opportunity of witnessing the orgies of 
that sect from which it is named. He describes the essen- 


tials of their creed to be blasphemous, and their dectrine 
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respecting marriage to be ‘‘ so opposite to any thing like 
decency, that none but the filthiest pen could prostitute itself 
in detailing it.” Their worship, at which he was present, 
consisted of a short discourse to prove that dancing and 


clapping of hands were acceptable to God ; a hymn was then 
sung, and in conclusion, 


“ A general movement now of the feet took place, accompanied 
by clapping of hands, twirling on their heels, leaping, shouting, 
screaming, while the regulators on the flanks sung with some little 
variation, ‘ Lo diddle! ho diddle! lo diddle ho!’ ceasing at inter- 
vals, to recover from the violent exertions; some, however, unable 
to resist the impulse of their feelings continued to start suddenly, 
screaming and leaping in such a manner, that a stranger could not 


suppose them any other than unfortunates who had eluded the 
vigilance of their keepers.” P. 122. 


Big Bone Valley, the seat of the late Dr. Goforth’s inqui- 
ries concerning the mammoth, afforded him the comfort of a | 
sulphur and magnesia draught. French Lick gave another 
of saline sulphur. By the 'Three-notch road he reached the 
villa of Major A., whom he found “ busily employed in 


making shoes for his family ;” upon which patriarchal act he 
moralizes prettily enough. 


‘« Be not surprised, that a man of such rank, and possessing large 
property in land, negroes, &c. should be employed in a way so 
repugnant to your old-country notions. A nearer acquaintance 
with these independents would convince you that knowledge, com- 
fort, and the embellishments of human nature, are perfectly com- 
patible with the exercise of any Jawful callings and that’no honest 
employment can increase the degradation of fallen man.” P, 141, 


We will not run the chance of weakening, by any foreign 
addition, the effect of this simple but philosophic reflection, 
which is equally creditable to its author and its object. 

As for America we really neither undervalue the energies 
which she has hitherto shewn, nor still less the capabilities 
which she may possess for the future. Our quarrel is not with 
her, but with those who do her injustice, who forget that ma- 
turity of civilization is the work of ages, who imagine that be- 
cause the New World displays signs of vigour the Old World 
is therefore necessarily effete, who cackle, as geese have done 
before them, about a gingerbread capitol, and think that log- 
cabins and mud-hovels become temples and ‘palaces by the 
magic of the nicknames Cincinnati and Utica. Of these doings 
there is plentiful matter in the volumes before us; and if the 
writers really think all they so broadly say, they cannot do 
better than plant themselves in the Elysium of the back 
settlements without loss of time. 
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Art. VI. Historic Notices in Reference to Fotheringhay. 
Illustrated by Engravings. By the Rev. H. K. Bonney, 
M.A. Author of the Lafe of Bishop Taylor. 8vo. 136 
pp. 7s.6d. Longman and Co. 1821. 


THE design of this pleasing and unpretending little volume, 
as announced in the Preface to it, is to afford suck a history 
of a place soar eet beyond any other in Britain except 
the capital, for the misfortunes of royalty, as will answer the 
inquiries of the traveller when on the spot, without com- 
polling him to refer to those more standard topographical 
works, which from their expence and bulk are little likely to 
agree either with his pocket or portmanteau. The sources 
from which the writer’s materials are compiled, in themselves 
speak sufficiently for the value and authority of his infor- 
mation; they are an ancient MS, in his own possession, 
sundry others belonging to the vicar of Fotheringhay, the 
Harleian Collection, Records in the Chapter House West- 
minster, Bridge’s History of Northamptonshire, the fortieth 
Number of the Typographia Britannica, Camden’s Life of 
Elizabeth, Rymer’s Foedera, and an unpublished Record of 
Dugdale, in the possession of George Finch Hatton, Esq. 
Mr. Bonney has thrown his antiquarian lore into an agreeable 
form; and illustrated it by plates very creditable to his 
encil. 
. Fotheringhay, on the north bank of the river Nen, in 
Northamptonshire, was once a market town, and the prin- 
cipal seat of the Plantagenets. It stands in a country described 
by Leland as “‘ being marvellous fair corn ground and pas- 
ture, with but little wood.” In Domesday it is called Fo- 
dringeia, which the same author interprets Foderingeye, or 
Fodering inclosure, meaning that part of the forest (of 
Rockingham) which was set apart for the produce of hay. 
The present village contains forty houses, and about three 
benaied inhabitants. In-it is a grammar school, endowed 
with a small stipend from the exchequer, whose foundation 
is supposed to have taken place in the reign of Edward VI. 
In the year 1716 five pounds was bequeathed to this insti- 
tution for the purchase of books, a commodity which was 
somewhat cheaper a century ago than it is now, as the fol- 
lowing bill of fare will abundantly avouch. 


“ Athenian Oracle, 4 vols. 
Cicero’s Select Orations. 
Clarendon’s History, 6 vols. 
Cole’s Dictionary. 
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Greek Common Prayer and Testament. 

Greek Testament.—Oxford Accidence. 

Bentley’s Horace.—-Leigh’s Critica Sacra. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses, Delphin Edition. 
Prideaux’s Connection, 2 vols, 

Schrevelii Lexicon. 

Terentius, Oxford Edition. 

Virgil, Menelius’ Edition. 

Walker’s Particles, and Walker’s Idioms.” P. 8. 


Honest John Dunton was in great repute about these 
times; in our own the Athenian Oracle would hardly main- 
tain its ground between Cicero and Clarendon. 

The castle stood at the eastern extremity of the town. It 
was built at the close of the eleventh century by Simon de 
Liz, second Earl of Northampton ; from the Earl of Rich- 
mond, the nephew of Edward I. it passed by a royal t.. 
to Mary de St. Paul, daughter of Guido de Chatillon, Comte 
de St. Paul in France, by Mary, daughter of the deceased 


Earl of Richmond. This lady (St. Paul) is better known to 
most of our readers as 


«* Sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 
That wept her bleeding love.” 


She was Baroness de Voissu and Montanai, and married 
to Audemare de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, who fell in a 
tournament on the day of their nuptials. In Cambridgeshire 
she is remembered as the foundress of Pembroke Hall, in the 
University, and of Denny Abbey, on the Ely road. Edmund 
of Langley, the fifth son of Edward III. on the death of this 
lady became possessor of the castle. He laid the 
plan of the keep in the form of a fetterlock, which, inclosing 
a falcon, was afterwards the favourite device of his family. 
Edward, Earl of Rutland, his son, fell at the battle of Agin- 
court, and at his own desire was interred in rears ay 
church. His nephew Richard, afterwards Duke of York, 
succeeded to the castle, and lies also in the same church with 
his son the Ear! of Rutland, killed by Clifford. _ 

Within this castle Richard [11. was born. It was the 
settlement upon Elizabeth, Henry the VIIth’s. Queen, the 
only representative of the House of York; and the dowry 
of Katharine of Arragon. Henceforward we hear of it only as 
a prison of state. In Sir Thomas Wyatt's conspiracy, 
Courtney, Earl of. Devonshire, was confined here, and its 
last and most illustrious captive was Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Fuller, the church historian, visited it, and read on one of 
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the windows the following distich, from an old ballad, written 
by the Queen’s diamond. : 


“ From the top of all my trust 
Mishap has laid me in the dust.” 


From a survey in James the First's reign (1625) it appears 
to have been then strong, and in good repair. There is a 
false tradition that this king pulled it down as the scene of 
his mother’s death. It was Sir Robert Cotton, who purchased 
the hall in which Mary had been beheaded, and removed it to 
Connington, in Huntingdonshire. The stone of other parts 
was bought by Robert Kirkham, Esq. to build a chapel at his 
house Fineshead in the neighbourhood, and the last remains 
of it were destroyed in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
to repair the navigation of the river Nen. The ground on 
which it stood, the surrounding moats, and some small fag- 
ments of the walls near “ river ma! the ey of Meteie t 
are now the property of Thomas Belsey, Esq. of 

A anlioalh me coeval with the castle, and a college was 
founded by Edmund of Langley, who built the choir also at 
the end of the old parish church, The Houge of York in 
the two next generations largely contributed to the magni- 
ficence of this structure. But both the choir and the coll 
were dilapidated in the time of Elizabeth. The remuins of 
the collegiate church exhibit an admirable specimen of the 
architecture of the fifteenth century, and are classed by War- 
ton with the Divinity School at Oxford, and King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. ‘The monuments erected by Elizabeth, 
who visited Fotheringhay in one of her progresses, to. her 
ancestors the Dukes of York, are in the usual bad taste of 
her age. | 

ogg has subjoined a full account of the trial and 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, taken partly from Cam- 
den, and partly from a letter written three days after the last 
eveot to Lord Burleigh ; from this we shall extract a few 
particulars. When the sheriff announced that all the. mourns 
ful preparations were ready, at 


** forth she came, being of stature tall, body corpulent, round 
shouldered, her face fat and broad, double-chinned, and hazél 
eyed *; her borrowed hair abame, her attire was this:—on her 





#* * In the collection of the Duchess of Buccleuch, at Boughton in Northamp- 
tonsbire, is a portrait of the Queen of Scots, which answers to this description. 
Lord ee of Boughton, was one of the Peers who sat on her trial, and 
would probably endeavour to obtain as accurate a likeness as the time would 
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head she had a dressing of lawn, edged with bone lace, a poman- 
der chain, and an Agnus Dei about her neck, a crucifix in her 
hand, a pair of beads at her girdle, with a golden cross at the end 
of them, a veil of lawn fastened to her cowl, bowed out with 
wire, and edged round about with bone lace; her gown wis of 
black satin, printed, with a train and long sleeves to the 
set with acorn buttons of jet, and trimmed with pearl, and short 
sleeves of black satin, cut, with a pair of sleeves of velvet whole 
under them; her kirtle. wholly of figured black satin, and her 
itticoat-upper-body, unlaced in the back, of crimson satin, and 
et petticoat skirt of crimson velvet, her shoes of gin leather, 
with the rough side outward, a pair of green silk garters, lier 
nether stockings worsted coloured watchet, clocked with silver, 


and in the top with silver, and next her legs a pair of Jerse 
hose, white,” P. 97. | y 


Some difficulty being made by the Earl of Kent as to. the 
attendance of her own servants on the scaffold, ete 


“ ¢ My Lord,’ said the Queen of Scots, ‘ I will give my word 
(although it be but dead) that they shall not deserve blame in an 
of the accusations you have named. But, alas, poor souls, it 
would do them po to bid their mistress farewell: and I hope, 
said she further to the Earl of Kent, ‘ your mistress (meaning her 
majesty) being a maiden Queen, will vouchsafe in r to 
womanhood, that I shall have some of. mine own people tme 
at my death.’ * And I know,’ said she, ‘ your mistress hath not 
given you any such straight commission, but that you might. grant 
me a request of far greater courtesy than this, if [ were a,woman 
of far meaner calling than the Queen of Scots.’ And th ne, 
ceiving she should not obtain her request without some. diflicu 
of mere grief she burst out into tears, saying, ‘ I am cousin t 
your Queen, anil descended from the blood royal of Henry the 
Seventh, and a married Queen of France, and an anoin 
of Scotland ;’ at which time upon great consultation had betwixt 
the two Earls,. and others in commission, it was permitted that she 


ee 


’ 





an 


afford. Other Portraits represent her im the height of beauty; this shews her at 
an age when time and care had changed both ber —e and countenance, 

“ The false portraits of Mary are infinite (says Lord Orford) —but there are 
many genuine, as may be expected of a woman who was Queén of Prance, 
Dowager of France, and Queen of Scotland. Lord Orford had a drawitig, by 
Vertue, from a genuine portrait onengraved. That artist was # papist end a 
Jacobite, and. klolized Mary. At Lord Carleton’s desire, and bein id by 
him, Vertue engraved a pretended Mary, iu that vobleman’s bat 
loudly declared his disbelief. Yet has this portrait been copied in Fieron’s 
curious Histoire de Marie Stuart, Londres (Paris) 1742, 2 Vols. 12mo. and. in 
many other works; While the Genuine Mary by Vertue, with the skeleton and 
her age, has not been re-engraved. This is the engraving in Rapin’s History of 
England; and is from a painting in St. James’s Palace, taken in 1580. Grainger 
enumerates twenty-eight engravings of this Queen from various paintings; of 
which, that from the brety hy St. James’s Palace has the preference.” 
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should have some of her servants about her, according as before 
she had instantly intreated ; and, withal desired her to make choice 
of half a dozen of her best beloved men and women,.’” P. 100. 


After much persecution on the score of religion from 
Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, and some rude harsh 
speeches to the same effect from the Earl of Kent, she 
made ready for the block. a 


“© ¢ Then the two executioners kneeled down unto her, and 
desired her to forgive them her death: she answered, * I forgive 
you with all my heart, for I hope this death shall give an end to all 
my troubles.’ se 

«“ © Then they, with her two women, helping her up, began to 
disrobe her ; and when she laid her crucifix upon the, stool, one of 
the executioners took from her neck the agnus -dei; then she 
began to lay hold of it, sdying she would give it to one of her 
women, and told the executioner that he dhould have money for 
it. ‘Then she suffered them, with her two women; to take off her 
chain of pomander beads, and all her other apparel, and-then with 
a kind of gladness and smiling, she began to make herself ready, 
putting on a pair of sleeves with her own hands, which the two 
executioners before had rudely put off, and that with such speed as 
if she longed to have been gone out of the world. During all 
these actions of disrobing the Queen, she never altered her counte- 
nance, but smiling, (as it were) at it, said, * she never had such 

oms before to make her unready, nor ever did put off her 
clothes before such company.’ At length, she being unattired, 
and unapparelled of such and so much of her attire and apparel as 
was convenient, saving her petticoat and kirtle; her two women, 
looking upon her, burst out into a very great and pitiful shrieking, 
crying, and ‘lamentation: and when their shrieking began to 
decline, they crossed themselves, and prayed in Latin. » 

« « Then the Queen, turning herself to them, and seeing them 
in such a mournful and lamentable plight, embraced them, and 
said these words in French, ‘ Ne cry vous, jay promé pour vous,’ 
and so crossed and kissed them, and bid them pray for her, and 
_ not to be so mournful; ‘ for, (said she) this day shall end your 
mistress’s troubles.? Then, with a smiling countenance, she turned 
herself to her men servants, Melvin, and the rest, standing upon 
a bench near unto the scaffold, who were sometimes weeping, and 
sometimes crying out aloud; and continually crossing ves, 
and praying in Latin; and the Queen, (thus turned to them,) did 
hei ikewise cross them, and bid them farewell], and prayed 
them to pray for her even to the last hour, : 7 

ss.6 This done, one of her women, haying a Corpus Christi 
cloth, la it up three-corner wise, and kissed it, and put it 
over the face of her Queen and mistress, and pinned it fast on the 
caul of her head, 

« ¢ Then the two women mournfully departed from her, and 
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then the Queen kneeled down upon the cushion, at which time, 
very resolutely, and without any token of the fear of death, she 
spake aloud is psalm, in Latin, ‘ In Te Domine, speravi, ne ¢on- 


fundar in eternum, &c.’ 

Ce she laid stele 
her chain ov ager etter = ahem 6 ae 
still, had been cut off, had they not been laid 
herself upon the block most quietly, and stretching out plore en arms 
and legs, cried out, ‘ In manus tuas, Domine,’ &c, three or four 
times. At last, while one of the executioners held her straightly 
with one of his hands, the other gave two strokes with the AXC, 
before he did cut off her. head, and yet left a little scale behind ; 
at which time she made very small noise, and stirred 1 not any part 
of herself from the place where she lay, 

‘¢ « Then the executioner which cut off her healt lifted it 
and bade ‘ God save the Queen:’ then her dressing of mes 
from her head, which appeared as grey as if she had been three 
score and ten years old, poled very short, her face being in a 
moment so wih altered from the form which she had when she 
was alive, as few could remember her bY her dead face; her lips 
stirred up and down almost a quarter of an hour after her head 
was cut off. 

“« ¢ Then said Mr. Dean, ‘ So perish all the Queen's enemies, 
And afterwards the Earl of Kent came to the dead body, and 


standing over it, with a loud voice likewise said, ‘ such end heen 
to all the Queen’s and the Gospel’s enemies.’ : 


“¢ Then one of the executioners, off part of her dress, 
espied her little dog, which was wae As np fav which could not 
be gotten forth but by force, and afterwards would not depart : 
her dead corpse, but came and laid between her head. and shoul- 
ders, (a thing dili y posde. per a she dog imbrued with he 
blood, was carrie ip ory es ed, as all things else were. 
had any blood, except those things which were burned,’ * 'P: 1 0. 


Mr. Bonney’s volume is.a pleasing accession to thei 


‘of the Topographical Antiquarian, and a very useful manual 
to a visitor of Fotheringhay. 








Arr. VIE. ‘A Narrative of the Conduct of the Swiss Re- 


giment of. Guards, in the Service of As late 
Lewis the Sixteenth, King of > Freee 344 Navarre, ta, 
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terwards in the Service of his Majesty the King of 
inta, and since in that of his late Majesty King 
George the Third. 4to. pp.76. Were. 1821: 


THE massacre of the Swiss Guards, on the 10th of August, 
1792, must be fresh in every recollection. The attachment 
of this devoted body to its royal master is amongst the most 
honourable memorials of fidelity and loyalty on historical re- 
cord, and it has recently been proposed, by a few patriotic 
Swiss, to raise a monument at Lucerne to their fallen coun- 
trymen. Colonel Pfyffer d’Altishoffen, who was a captain 
in this regiment at the time of its massacre, and who has 
not long been dead, entered ardently into the plan, and 
superintended a subscription to effect it. The Chevalier 
Thorwalsen has executed a model, and committed the exe- 
cution of its sculpture to Monsieur Eggenchwiler, an artist 
who formerly was a pensioner of the Preach Institute. It 
is a finely conceived basso relievo, two and thirty feet ia 
length, reprecenting a lion expiring on a heap of broken 
arms, with two shields, one blazoning the bearings of 
France, the other those of Switzerland. Near the public 
garden of Lucerne is a rock surrounded by trees, ‘heautifully 
grouped, and an excavation on its side has been well chosen 
for the site of this simple, but touching cenotaph. The in- 
scription is briefly to state the event which it commemorates, 
and to record the names of the individuals who perished. 

_ The little work before us was originally published in French, 
as far back as 1819, in order to make the subscription more 
generally known ; and ultimately was intended for distribu- 
tion among the subscribers themselves. As such it is scarcely 
a fair mark for criticism, and we insert this brief notice of it 
with no intention of passing a judgment on its merits, but 
solely from the interest excited by a few of the facts which 
it contains. : 

For some time before the month of August the Swiss regi- 
ment had been deprived of its artillery; by order of the 

French government, and notwithstanding repeated applica-' 
tions it was permitted to remain with great deficiency of 
ammunition.. Thirty cartridges only could be spared to each 
man when guard was mounted in the Tuilleries, on the day 

receding the massacre. At 11 o’clock on the night of the 
h of August, the tocsin sounded, and it was understood 
that the resolutions adopted by the insurgents of the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine were to the following purpose. To be- 
siege the palace; to put every one found in it, particularly 
the Swiss, to death ; to compel.the king to abdicate; and to 
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retain him with the queen and royal family, as hostages at 
Vincennes, in case the foreign troops, which had just entered 
France, should press their march on Paris. oI 

Pethion, the mayor, who had resorted to the palace as.a 
place of security, was alarmed at the sound of the tocsin, 
and expressed a wish to retire. Some of the national guards 
mth and. sought to keep him as a hostage. The king 
ordered Baron Rodolph de Salis Zitzers, the Swiss adjutant- 
major, te escort him, and in order to re-assure the trembling 

istrate, this nobleman gave him a most comfortable 
pledge. ‘‘ Be composed Monsieur Pethion, for I promise 
you, that the first who kills you shall instantly lose bis life.” 
Sir Thomas More, if we recollect right, when a plot had 
been discovered against his life, thanked Henry the Eighth 
for the assurance that if it had succeeded he would, on the 
moment, have beheaded every one of the conspirators. 
‘Your Majesty's intentions are most kind, yet I doubt, 
after all,” he added, “ whether any of these gentlemen's 
heads would fit my shoulders.” 

The infuriated populace was peer during the whole 
night ; about six in the morning the king, leading the dauphin 
by the hand passed through the Royal Court, before the Na- 
tional Guard and the Swiss, and was received with shouts of 
Vive le Roi. As he was returning to the palace a deputation 
from the National Assembly invited him to, place. himself 
under its protection. Unhappily, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the queen, this offer was accepted. . At the mo- 
meat in which Louis ve to the hall of the anon 
the national guard abandoned the Swiss troops ; part joined 
the assassins, and the remainder dispersed itself through the 
city. 

A hollow square formed the escort of the royal family; as 
they crossed the garden of the Tuilleries a band of raffians, 
bearing the head of Monsieur Mandat on a pike, forced the 

te of the terrace, and approached the king. Monsieur 

andat had, in his possession, the order signed by Pethion, 
to repel force, by force. Early in the morning he had been 
sent for to the municipality, and was murdered on the sips 
of the Hotel de Ville, in order to prstent this document from 
becoming pubis ~The troops halted, and their position 
awed the blood-hounds into retreat. | ‘ . 

It was impossible to defend the courts of the Tuilleries; 
after the desertion of the National Guard ; and the Swiss were 

d to retire into the palace. Six pieces of ordnance 
were left im the court, by a ee inadvertence, and the 


VOL. XVI. SkeremaBer, 1871. 
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troops were disposed on the stair-case and the several great 
apartments, ‘The king’s porter opened the gate to the Mar- 
sellois, who advanced waving their bats, and making signs 
to the Swiss to join them, One of them fired a pistol in at a 


window, and numerous insults were offered to the soldiers, 
and endured with the utmost patience, 


** At the commencement of the combat, the following was the 
state of things:—seven hundred and fifty Swiss soldiers were dis- 
tributed to fill twenty different military posts ; two hundred noble- 
men, or gentlemen of the chamber, without appropriate arms; and 
a few of the National Guard who had remained faithful ; the whole, 
without a commander-in-chief, without ammunition, and without 
cannon, attacked on all sides by an infuriate mob, amounting to 
one hundred thousand men, having in their possession fifty pieces 
of artillery, visibly encouraged by the members of the legislative 
body, awit the municipality at their command, The band 
commanded by Santerre began by a discharge of musketry, which 
wounded several soldiers. The grenadiers of the Filles St. ‘Thomas. 
answered, and were followed by the Swiss. The Marscillois next 
made a general discharge of artillery and musketry, which made 
great havock. Mr, Philip De Glitz, lieutenant of grenadicrs, 
lost his hife, and Monsieur De Castleberg, who had his ankle-bone 
broken, was afterwards massacred on the steps of the great stairs, 
but, in the act of expiring, fatally wounded a Marseillois in the 
head with his broad sword, The action became general, and 
was soon decided in favour of the Swiss; for the fire from the 
windows and from Captain De Durler’s corps of reserve did great 
execution, so that, in a short time, the court-yard was evacuated 


by the assailants, strewed over with the dead, the dying, and the 
wounded.” P, 24. : 


A vigorous sally, headed by Messrs. de Darlen and 
PfyWer, recovered the royal gate ; but all the efforts of the 
soldiery were unable to silence a discharge of canister-shot 
from a battery placed on the little terrace opposite the guard- 
house, which played into the court with murderous effect. 
The Swiss, however, remained masters of the field. But 
their ammunition was fast failing, latterly indeed they had de- 
rived all their cartridges from the pouches of the dead. 

At this moment, amid a brisk fire of cannon and mus- 
ketry, a messenger summoned the main body to attend the 
king’s person, in the National Assembly. About two hun- 
dred collected for the purpose; to cover their retreat two 
pieces of loaded cannon were pointed against the vestibule, 
and a sentinel placed by each, with orders to discharge them 
by firing his musket over the touch-hole in case of pur- 
suit, The preparation for the mareh, and the march itself, 
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through the garden, was.attended with severe loss, On their 
arrival at the hall of the Assembly, one of the members de- 
sired the commanding officer to order his men to lay down 
their arms, the request was refused ; when the king address- 
ing Captain de Durlen, said, ‘‘ You must deposit your arms 
in the hands of the national guard: such brave men as you 
are must not perish ;” and delivered.a written order to this 
effect, of which a fac simile, with the royal signature, is,an- 
nexed to this volume. ‘* Le Rot ordonne aux Suisses de 
deposer a Uinstant leurs armes, et de se retirer a leurs ca- 
sernes” ‘The order was received with astonishment and con- 
sternation, but implicitly obeyed; the officers were placed 
in the hall of the inspectors, the privates in the Church of 
the Feuillans; towards evening a few of them were enabled 
to escape in disguise, by the generous assistance of well-af- 
fected individuals. Various stratagems were resorted to for 
their preservation ; among others, 


“© Monsieur Dusault, who was principal surgeon of the Hotel 
Dieu, received several wounded soldiers, with others, who had 
escaped, and concealed them in the beds of the patients; when a 
mob of furious wretches assailed the hospital, demanding that they 
should be delivered up to them, ‘I have already had a dozen of 
them thrown out of the window,’ said Monsieur Dusault, and 
I will treat all who attempt to come here in the same manaer.* 
This declaration was not contradicted by any of the assistant+sur- 
geons who were present, and the Marseillois retired.” P. 35. 


On the departure of this body Santerre and his followers 
rushed into the palace, and a general carnage took place 
among the wounded. A small party of Swiss still remained 
in occupation of the apartments, having been unable to join 
the detachment which withdrew to the assembly. As the 
Marsellois entered the palace this little band descended the 
stair-case, and unl by the two pieces of cannon which 
Captain de Dorler had left loaded, under their discha 
reached the garden. Showers of musketry and cannon-balls 
pursued them; and as they approached the National As- 
sembly they were met by a volley in that direction. Having 
gained the Place of Louis XV. they were attacked by the 
horse gendarmerie, and the greater part were overwhelmed 
by numbers, and slain. re ET Ree 

Small straggling parties were stil scattered in differeiit 
posts of the Tuilleries, ignorant of the order to retreat. Pew 
of them escaped, for few attempted to fly ; all who fell sold 
their lives most dearly. Eighty, who were killed to a man, 


on the great stair-case, after a contest of twenty minutes, are 
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said ta have dispatched four hundred of their assailants. A 
fact not easily to be verified in a case in which the slaughter 
was promiscuous, and in which not one of the vanquished 
survived, 

The officers who accompanied the king to the National 
Assembly were confined in the Abbaye and the Concergerie, 
and given up to the mob on the equally bloody 2d of Sep- 
tember. Baron Bachman alone, the major of the corps, pe- 
rished on the scaffold. | 

Such was the tragedy of the 10th of August, in which 
little less than 700 brave’ men fell victims to popular fary, 
and were inhumanly butchered by a blood-thirsty mob. A 
false tenderness for the lives by which their own were sought, 
forbade them to resist at the moment in Which resistance 
might have availed. But we acknowledge no principle which 
excludes the soldier, as such, from the universal right of 
self-defence ; and in transactions with the ferocious and un-_ 
governable rabble of a great city, we are convinced that vi- 
gour in the outset is mercy in the end. : 


once comer rR NR 


VIII. <A General View of the Doctrine of Regeneration in 
Baptism. By Christopher Bethell, D.D. Dean of Chi- 
chester. Svo. pp. 282. Rivingtons. 1821. 


THE learned author of this treatise has already distinguishéd 
himself as a controversial writer. In an early stage of that 
warm and prolonged discussion of the doctrine of Regene- 
ration, which occupied so unusual a portion of the public 
attention, he published two pamphlets, which, though con- 
fined, in great measure, to the particular question in agitation, 
sufficiently proved his competency for the task he has now 
undertaken ; and after a careful perusal of the volume before 
us, we have no hesitation in saying, that the cause of truth ~ 
would have been deprived of a valuable advocate, bad he 
been deterred from communicating to the world the result of 
his inguiry into this important doctrine, by the apprehension 
under which be seems to have laboured, that, by so doing, he 
might expose himself to the charge of ‘‘ attempting to revive 
the sleeping embers of an unprofitable dispute.” That the dis- 
pute was unprofitable, few will be disposed to admit, who 
can appreciate the learning and ability which it called forth 
in defence of the trath. And though the principal comba- 
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tants have retired from the conflict, and the interest which it 
excited, has in great measure subsided, to the persous who 
feel it their duty to watch the ever varying features of theo 
logical opinion, it will be manifest, that much remains to he 
done, before the generality of those who venture to write and 
speak upon the subject, will attain any correct or compre- 
hensive knowledge of its real bearings. ‘The question, as at 
first discussed, was comprehended within comparatively nar- 
row limits. The disputants, on both sides, professed an 
equal readiness to acquiesce in the authorized doctrine of the 
Church of England on the subject, while they differed in their. 
interpretation of her language. One party contended, that 
she views Regeneration, strictly speaking, as the inward and 
. spiritual grace of Baptism: the other party denied that such 
was the true meaning of her authoritative declarations, and 
her Baptismal Offices ; endeavouring to establish this nega- 
tive, by bringing forward evidence that the authors of these 
formularies held different opinions themselves on the subject, 
and therefore could not be supposed to have designed to in- 
culcate such a doctrine. When then a critical examination 
of the phraseology adopted by the Church in her Liturgy and 
Articles showed, that they explicitly teach the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration; and the appeal which was made to 
the writings of our leading Reformers only tended to prove 
that their private opinions were strictly conformed to the 
public forms which they jointly framed, the question, as ori- 
ginally mooted, might fairly be considered to be decided; 
and it remained with those persons, who had oe taken 
the opposite side to consider, how far, as members and minis- 
ters of the Church of England, bound, as such, to maintain 
and teach her doctrines, they could conscientiously adhere to 
any private interpretation of her language,which affixed a 
sense to it, not only different from, but totally irreconcileable 
with its real meaning. Thus reduced to the necessity of either 
resisting the decisions of the Church, or submitting their own 
opinions to her standard, they have unhappily chosen the 
former alternative: some, indeed, confessing, that they felt 
the choice which they had thus virtually made a burden ‘upon 
their consciences ; and others, with less reserve, appealing 
from the Church as the interpreter of Scriptare, to the Serip. 

tures themselves; ahd thus, (in effect, renouncing’ that obli- 
gation by which, as churchmen, they had bound themselves,) 
they have obliged her defenders to prove what, in any argu- 
ment with them, might otherwise have been taken Jor granted, 
that she has the certain warrant of the word of God for the 
doctrines which she holds. The question then is far from 
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being set at rest. ‘The ground of the controversy has been 
shifted, but the parties are still at issue. The opponents of 
Baptismal Regeneration appear indeed to have tacitly al- 
lowed, that the language of the Church of England, when 
fairly interpreted, is against them ; but they deny the truth of 
the doctrine which that language conveys; and some of them 
have not scrupled to confess the embarrassment which they 
feel, when called upon, in the disebarge of their ministerial 
functions, to promulgate opinions by the use of her Liturgy, 
which are inconsistent with their ideas of the truth. 

Taking then the case of such persons, upon their own 
statements, to be one of difficulty and distress ; and not doubt- 
ing their conscientious desire to regulate their ‘opinions by 
the authority of Scripture; we presume that they will be 
well disposed to listen to any one, who, by taking a general 
view of this controverted question, endeavours to shew what 
the Scriptures ace | teach ; and in what sense their language 
was uniformly and constantly received by the primitive 
Church, And, if the result of the enquiry be, that the doc- 
trine of the Church of England is Scriptural; and that she 
maintains po other positions, than those which the Apostles 
laid down, and the Church in her purest days has held; we 
cannot anticipate any disinclination on their parts to yield to 
such authority. On the contrary, we may hope, that they 
will be found among the first to express their thanks to the 
author of such an investigation, for having removed an op- 
pressive load from their consciences, by convincing them, 
that the obligation which they have contracted to teach the 
doctrine of the Charch of England, contravenes no higher 
duty, and calls for no sacrifice of principle or truth. Such is 
the object of Dr. Bethell in the treatise before us, which is 
written in a style of fairness and candour well suited to con- 
ciliate every serious enquirer after Divine Truth; and has 
also higher claims upon the attention of all such readers, in 
the proofs which it exhibits of learning and talents, of 
patient and persevering research, and of a discriminating and 
comprehensive view of the doctrine it discusses. . ; 

It is not peculiar to the present controversy, but rather te 
be considered as one of the evils attendant upon all literary 
subjects which have been fiercely agitated, that the disputants 
have sometimes lost sight of the real object of their conten- 
tion ; so that, after a time, it has been as diflicult to persuade 
the oppesite parties to agree in the point which they under- 
take to argue, as to assent to any common view of the result 
of this discussion. 
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The real questions in debate, in the present case, are thus 
clearly stated by Dr. Bethell :— ae 


“* Whether, according to the doctrine of the Scriptures, and the 
Church of England, Regeneration, in the strict sense of the word, 
is or iS not the inward and spiritual grace of Baptism? Whether 
the word can, with propriety, be applied to any other change, not 
considered in conjunction with Baptism? and what is the nature 
of that change which the word Regeneration denotes,’ Preface 
Pp. Xl. 

In the investigation of these important points, Dr. Bethell 
has certainly not hazarded any novelties either of opinion or 
argament: and it is no slight recommendation of his Volame, 
in these days of rash assertion, and presumptuous specula- 
tion, that he has been contented stare super antiquas vias, 
But he has not lust sight of any argument of force and valae, 
which has been used by former enquirers into any part of the 
doctrine of which he has here given a general view ; nor has 
he, as far as we have been able to Tichavin, neglected to 
notice any opinion which came recommended, even by the 
semblance of fair reasoning, or plausible statement. He isa 
fair and manly disputant; thoroughly furnished himself for 
the contest; meeting his antagonist on open ground; and 
disdaining every advantage which cannot be obtained by 
honourable adherence to the rales of controversial warfare. 

The volume commences with some judicious remarks on 
the obvious advantages of adhering, as much as possible, to 
the strict and determinate usage of words, in all theological 
contests and enquiries. Nothing indeed can be more certain, 
than that a vague and inaccurate use of terms is incompatible 
with the establishment of true doctrine, or unity of opinion. 
And the yery controversy in question is an instance in point, 
for it has been chiefly founded upon a'‘lodse and indetermi- 
nate employment of -the single word Regeneration. This 
term was originally appropriated to the spiritual grace of 
Baptism ; and, even when used in a figurative sense by the 
early writers, it always expressed some change vf such mag 
nitude and importance, as to be analogous to the change 
effected in Baptism. Hence, perhaps, we may derive that 
loose and popular mode of using the word which has obtained 
among divines since the Reformation ; whe make it to signity 
a great and general improvement of habits and character ; 
and substitate the words “ regenerate and unregenerate” for 
the terms ‘‘ converted and unconverted,” ‘“‘ renewed and un- 
renewed,” “righteous and wicked.” fn the hands of the 
Calvinists the word once more acquired a strict and definite 
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meaning, but one materially differing from its original sense ; 
for 


“ They pronounced Regeneration to be an infusion of a-habit 
of grace, or a radical change of all the parts and faculties of the 
soul, taking place at the decisive moment of the effectual call. 
From hence the transition toa sensible change was easy and natu- 
ral; and what was a theological speculation in the system of the 
scholastic divines, became, in the hands of less subdued and less 
calculating spirits, the strong hold of enthusiasm.” p. 10. 


When then, from a charitable desire to check the propa- 
gation of those erroneous.and enthusiastic opinions on the 
subject of the new birth, which had been found to lead in 
practice to most mischievous pops pre and were alto- 
ge‘her built on the inaccurate use of this word, learned and 
pradent divines endeavoured once more to restrain it to that 
sense, in which it had been originally employed by the ancient 
fathers, and to which it had been uniformly limited by the 
Church of England in her public formularies ; and they af- © 
firmed that Regeneration is the spiritual grace of Baptism ; 
they were immediately assailed by all who had attached a 
different signification to the term, as if they had broached 
some novel and heterodox tenet. Furious contests have 
thus been maintained upon the subject by persons who, had 
they Yves to enquire into each others meaning, would have 
found that they were both beating the air; the one side con- 
tending with the primitive Church, that Regeneration is con- 
ferred in and by the use of water Baptism ; the other side 
nominally denying the position, but in reality employing the © 
term Regeneration to express a very different notion from 
any which their opponents held; a notion not to be met 
with in the writings of the earliest and best divines, and not 
supported by the authority of Scripture. Until then both 
parties can agree to attach some definite meaning to the word 
Regeneration, it is obvious that the dispute will be both 
fruitless and interminable. And, comparatively speaking, 
it matters little what this meaning is, so that it be univer- 
sally acknowledged and understood. There is indeed, as 
Dr. Bethell well observes, an obvious connection between the 
right use of words and sound doctrine ; but, as soundness of 
doctrine is, or ought to be, the true object of all controver- 
sial debate, as long as this is preserved, the choice of the 
terms in which it shall be clothed is of miner importance. 


‘«« ¢ Let it be allowed,’ ’ says the Dean, “ that such a change, 
as we denote by this word, does actually take place in Baptism, and 
it is of inferior consequence by what name it may be called. Let 
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it be allowed that that ch of heart and manners, whose neces- 
sity is universally acknowledged, is not such as the scholastic Cal- 
vinists or the enthusiasts contend for, but more conformable to the 
moral nature and reasonable faculties of man, and no great mischief 
will arise from its being styled, in a popular way of speaking, and 
in compliance with the usage of many of our Divines, Regene- 
ration.’? P.11. . 


In order however to justify that use of the term which 
the Fathers of our own reformation adopted in our Liturgy, 
Dr. Bethell proceeds to lay before his readers a statement 
of the opinions held by the ancient Christians on the subject. 
of Regeneration ; and of the principles on which their usa 
of the word seems todepend. In this statement he takes the 
_ celebrated Sermon of Dr. Waterland as his guide; and after 
giving a neat analysis of that writer's drgument, he repeats 
those quotations from St. Augustin, which he produced in his 
remarks * in Mr. Faber’s Reply to his Charge, for the purpose 
of establishing the position which he lays down, that the doc- 
trine maintained by Waterland, manifestly pervades the 
writings of the Fathers; who, while they hold what may 
perhaps be called the identity of Regeneration and Baptism, 
do not imagine that this Sacrament produces any saving 
effect on adults without faith and repentance, or that any 

ositive on active renewal of the soul takes place in infants. 
cee whence it follows, says he, , 


“ That they must have maintained this distinction between Re- 
generation and renovation, or conversion, which in the present 
day has been styled by a strange fatality, a novel contrivance.” 
P, 19. . 


Persons who have read the extracts from the Fathers 
given in the notes to Watcerland’s discourse, can scarcely 
doubt the truth of this statement ; and those who have taken: 
the further pains to consult the various works therein re- 
ferred to by that learned author, will find it established u 
irrefragable testimony. It is the fashion among a certain 
of writers to undervalue Waterland ; and we have sometimes 
seen his labours spoken of in terms nearly- bordering on 
contempt, by those who were little qualified to appreciate 
them. We shall not deny the policy of this practice, as it 
may tend to preserve the influence of these sages over that 
numerous class of religionists who are now contented to 
receive their decisions as oraculous, and to submit the di- 
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rection of their studies to their wisdom; but we may be al- 
lowed to entertain -ome doubts of its ecandour or its justice. 
Having ourselves no other interests to promote but those of 
truth, which can never be served by merely listening to one 
side of any question, we earnestly recommend those who 
would know what the primitive Church believed and taught 
upen this subject, and are not afraid to examine what a clear 
and powerful writer may find to object against the opinions 
of these doctors to whom their confidence has hitherto been 
exclusively given, not to suffer themselves to be deterred from 
devoting some portion of their attention to the pages of 
Waterland. If they can convict him of mistating facts, of 
misquoting authorities, or of inconclusive reasoning, they 
may then consign his works to the neglect, of which 
some are disposed to consider them worthy: but if none of 
these things can be justly laid to his charge, then it may be 
hoped that, as “ he sam bh not in his life time witheut com- 
manding attention, he will not now speak in vain.”| * His | 
words,” as seem to have been anticipated by the last editors 
of the Sermon in question. “ being the words of one truly 
wise, have been as goads, pricking those to the heart who 
have with such indefatigable industry, propagated heresies, 
which he has long ago completely refuted.” We doubt not 
that the remainder of their predicted effect will also be ac- 
complished, and that they will be “ as nails fastened by the 
masters of assemblies *, not to be driven from their hold even 
by the united effort of fanatical violence +. 

The principles on which the inward and spiritual grace of 
Baptism, and the change of cendition which it implies, have 
been called Regeneration, Dr. Bethell seems to consider tu 
be these ; that the change thus designated is equivalent to a 
passage from one state of existence to another, and is entirely 
the work of Christ and the Holy Spirit, a work in which the 
infants can bear no part at all, and the adult has no other 
province than that of preparing and qualifying himself for it. 
in these respects this change is analogous to the Birth of 
Man into the world; and the word ‘‘ Regeneration” or “* New 
Birth” seems to have been chosen, because, by the natural 
force of the metaphor it clearly marks the distinction between 
this change, and any other in the production of which Man 
is taught in the Scriptures that it is lis duty to co-operate 
with God. And hence appears the error of those Divines, 





* Eecles, xii. 11. 


+ See Churchman’s Remembrancer, vol, 1. Preface to Waterland’s Sermon on 
Regeneration, 
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who have hastily concluded, that the word Regeneration, and 
certain expressions in the Old Testament which denote the 


spiritaal renewal and improvement of the inward frame, are 
equivalent and synonymous. 


“ It is evident,” says Dr. Bethell, “ that so far as Regeneration 
implies repentance und the renewal of the inner man, so far it 
implies the creation of a new heart, a new spirit, and a heart of 
flesh. But this renewal of the heart and spirit is described in these 
texts, compared with one another, as the joint work of God, or the 
Holy Ghost, and of man himself: as a gift or blessing bestowed on 
us by God, and'as a duty which we owe to him and ourselves, On_ 
the other hand Regeneration, thongh it requires certain previous 
qualifications in those who are capable of them, is entirely the 
_ work of Christ and the Holy Spirit : a change in which the principle 

of self-action implanted in man can bear no part.” P. 25. 


In a note to page 29, he further endeavours thus to ex- 
plain his meaning. 


‘¢ What is contended for is, that Regeneration, according to the 
language and doctrine of Scripture and our own Church, is a mys- 
twat change of spiritual condition and relationship to Ged, imply- 
ing in capable subjects a moral or practical change already begun, 
and requiring from all baptized persons a moral change and im- 
provement: and that it is not a mystical renewal of the inward 


frame, a mystical or miraculous change of man’s moral nature, qua- 
lities, and habits.” (P. 29.) 


Perhaps there may be some little obscurity in this state- 
ment: bat we understand the author to mean, that the 
change effected in Regeneration is wholly different from that 
expressed by Renovation ; different as respects its own na- 
ture, and the agency by which it is produced. In the former, 
the Holy Spirit acts singly, in the latter, conjointly with man. 
In the former, man is admitted (on the conditions of Faith 
and Repentance if an adult) into a new state of relationshi 
to God, a state which does not alter his moral nature, quali- 
ties, or habits, but makes him a partaker of certain spiritual 
privileges, and among the rest of divine grace and assistance, 
which he is required subsequently to use for the purposes of 
moral improvement. In the latter, which is gradually pro- 
duced by such an employment of spiritual grace in aid of our 
own exertions, a renewal takes att of the inward frame 
and disposition, new habits and manners are acquired, and 
the man is morally changed. 

Having thus stated the reasons which, appear to justify 
the appropriation of this word Regeneration to Baptism; Dr, 
Bethell next produces the Scriptural authority on which the 
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doctrine expressed by this term and other words of the same 

family is grounded. This is a valuable portion of the work, 

containing much sound and useful expository criticism of the 

several passages of Scripture to which particular reference is 

ac ’ These passages he arranges under four different 
eads. 


“« f. Those which speak of this change by the name of Regene- 
ration, and connect it with water and baptism. 

** 11. Those which speak of it in parallel and corresponding ex- 
pressions, with an evident allusion to the same ceremony. 

* III, Those which attribute it simply to washing and Baptism. 

“IV. Those which describe this change in other figures and 
phrases, not parallel to the former.” (p. 32.) 


Having reviewed in detail the various texts of Scriptare 
which arrange themselves under these several heads, the 
Dean concludes this chapter with the following observations. 


“1, We may observe that, according to the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, such a change as that which we denominate Regeneration, 
does actually take place in Baptism. Christians are represented as 
receiving the remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost in 

tism; as being saved by Baptism, washed, sanctified, and justi. 

; as being burted with Christ by Baptism into death ; buried and 
risen again with Christ in Baptism; crucified with Christ, putting on 
Christ in Baptism, sealed and anointed, endowed with the earnest of 
the Spirit, and the Spirit of adoption ; and circumcised with the cir- 
cumcision of Christ made without hands. Now all these expressions 
terminate in a mystical collation of grace, in a mystical passage 
from_a carnal state in Adam to a spiritual state in Christ, or in our 
admission into this latter state, carrying with it the forgiveness of 
sin, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and a covenanted and conditional 
title to everlasting happiness. 

« 2. Several of the figures, by which this change is denoted, re- 
semble the expression, Regeneration or the New Birth, and lead 
us to suppose that they were intended to designate the same change, 
and to convey the same ideas to our minds. But since these figures 

k of a change to which Baptism is instrumental, we reasonably 
conclude that to be born again of water and of the Spirit, and to be 
saved by the washing of Kegeneration, signify a change effected 
through the same medium. And this conclusion is confirmed by a 
comparison of these figurative passages with those texts of Scrip- 
ture, which connect salvation, the forgiveness of sins, and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost with Baptism, in plain and literal language. 
We are therefore fully justified in the use whith we make of this 
word Regeneration, and other words of the same family, to signify 
in one comprehensive phrase the spiritual benefits conveyed over 
to us in the Sacrament of Baptism. 

« $. In some of the passages recited, Faith, (or that Word, 
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which is the object of a Christian faith, and implies faith as its cor- 
relative,) and Repentance, are spoken of in connectién with Bap- 
tism, as qualifications for the saving use of it. But, where these 
qualifications are not mentioned, they are obviously implied and 
understood. Hence we conclude that faith and repentance are ne- 


cessary qualifications for Baptism, wherever the subject is capable 
of them. | 


«« 4. We must observe that, according to the whole tenour of 
Scriptural doctrine, Regeneration uniformly implies a strict obliga. 
tion to newness of life, and improvement in Christian virtues. These 
are the duties of regenerate man; not the necessary, but the legi- 
timate and intended effects of the New Birth, depending on 
tight use of the means of grace and spiritual assistance, and 
the right exercise of that apr of self-action, which God has 
. implanted in us. For what St. Peter says of our Regeneration in 
‘Baptism; and first entrance into the Christian state, applies with 
equal force to every stage of the life of trial. Baptism doth save us, 
not the putting away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good 
conscience toward God.” Pl. 67. 


Dr. Bethell next considers the principal objections which 
have been taken to the doctrine of baptismal Regeneration 
from passages in Scripture. It is evident, that there can be 
no real contradictions in Scripture; and that doctrines 
founded upon the plain sense of undisputed passages in Holy 
Writ, and the analogy of the Faith, cannot be set aside be- 
cause some more pe ssi texts may at first sight appear to 
militate against them. It will be found that, as we increase 
in our knowledge of the language of the sacred writers, and 
our powers of critical investigation are invigorated by exer- 
cise, many of these apparent contradictions will be removed ; 
and the darker places of revelation will be found to harmonize 
with those which are plain, and.to “ exhibit one scheme and 
one form of doctrine,” as all being ‘‘ parts of one great 
whole, issuing from the same spirit, aad ministering to the 
same purposes.” 

But, as at present we find some passages which appear to 
be opposed to those on which the Universal Church has 
grounded established points of doctrine and discipline; so 
we must not be astonished, if texts are brought forward, 
which, to some minds less accustomed to deep and accurate — 
research, or less open to a candid and impartial view of the 
subject, may seem to contradict and confute the doctrine in 
question. Of these, the most material are those which have 
been selected from the Epistles of St. John, for the purpose 
of shewing that, the supposed connection between Baptism 
and Regeneration does not in reality exist. 
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“ For since the apostle teaches us that whosoever is born of God 
doth not commit sin; that whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world ; that every one that loveth is born of God; and: that 
whosoeverbelieveth that Jesus is the Christ is bern of God; from 
hence it is argued, that they in whom these signs concur are rege- 
nerate, whether baptized or not ; that they, on the contrary, in 
whom. these signs are not to be found, though they may have been 
baptized with water, have not certainly been born again of the 
Spirit.” P. 76. 


In answer to such arguments, it might be urged, that the 
Apostle clearly could not intend to invalidate his lesson, or 
derogate from his institution, And, as it has been already 
shewn by the author from the texts cited by him, and ex- 
plained in the preceding chapter, that ‘‘ to be saved,” and 
‘to be born again,” are parallel terms; since our Saviour 
has taught us, that he that believeth and is: baptized shall be 
saved, we shall not easily believe that “* St. John intended to 
say, that he who believes is regenerated or saved; whether. 
he be baptized or not; or that the other qualifications can, 
according to the tenure of the Gospel covenants, entitle many 
to salvation independently of Baptism.” 

But, he justly considers, that the confidence with which 
these texts have been brought forward to confute the doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration, makes it expedient that 
they should be more carefully examined, in order to shew 
that they do not afford to the opponents that impregnable 
position which they have fondly expected to find in them. 
As the best clue to the meaning of St. John’s words will be 
found by investigating the object and aim of his reasoning, 
and the circumstances and positions of the parties to whom it 
was addressed, he shews that St. John’s intent was to combat 
the pernicious error of those, who “ boasted that they had 
been born of God, while they took no care to maintain good 
works, men who perverted the received and orthodox notions 
of Regeneration to the worst purposes, and laid claim to the 
privileges and blessings of the Gospel Covenant, while they 
were dispensing with its obligations, and despising its sanc- 
tions.” 


“ But, (as he shrewdly argues,) if Christ.and his apostles had 
taught that Regeneration is a radical and entire change of the 
mind and moral nature, and, consequently, that in the eye of 
reason, and the nature of things, a sound faith and habitual holi- 
ness are the only evidences of a new birth, the misconstruction 
would have been almost impossible, and the heresy would have 
confuted and condemned itself. If, on the other hand, their doc- 
trine was the same which we find in the writings of the early 
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Christians, men of corrupt minds would easily be induced to sepa- 
rate the grace and privileges of Baptism from the qualifications 
which they presuppose, and the dasies and obligations which 
they imply They would endeavour to persuade themselves and 
their fellow Christians, that he who has been once mystically 
grafted into Christ will abide in Christ for ever ; that he who has 
known God once will know him to the end intimately and vitally; 
and that he who has deen born of God in a sacramental and myste. 
rious manner, will never cease to be the child of God. 

*« The Apostle therefore secures the sound part of his converts 

against the infection of this heresy, by carrying their thoughts 
from the blessings and privileges to the duties and obligations of 
Christianity, and insisting on their inseparable union. To *have 
Sellowship with the Vather and the Son, to abide in the light, to abide 
_ tn the Father and the Son, to know Christ, to have, to see, 40 know the 
Father, and to be the Sons of God, are different phrases which ex- 
press in significant language the great privilege of our religion ; a 
mysterious union with the Deity, and a spiritual relationship to 
God and Christ, But since this union implies and requires a moral 
resemblance, it will necessarily go to decay and expire without the 
exercise of the corresponding Pies These are, a tsincere faith 
in Jesus as the Christ and the Son of God, and a fresolute confes. 
sion of the Father and the Son;§ a steadfast attachment to the 
word of truth, |jlove and fellowship with each other, qwalking as 
Christ walked, **an unfeigned obedience to the commandments 
of God and Christ, and +ta life of righteousness and purity. 
_ © As therefore the whole tenote' atthe Epistle shews that St. John 
is not teaching us how we are to acquire our Christian privileges, 
but how we are to preserve them, so it will satisfy an attentive 
reader that, in the passages which bear upon this question, he is 
not pointing out to us the tests of Regeneration, but the criterions 
by which we must learn whether we are indeed God’s children in a 
practical point of view, walking in the light and abiding in the Fu- 
ther and the Son. With this clue to our enquiry we shall find 
that these passages are so far from contradicting the doctrine of 
baptismal Regeneration that they evidently imply and presup- 
pose it.” P. 81. 


His —_— therefore is this, that the phrase here used 
by the Apostle, * have been born of God,” is employed, 


“ In an enlarged sense, (expressing the continuance as well as 





* { John i. 3, 1.—ii. 10. ii. 24. 27,28, — iii. 6.—iv. 13. 15, 16,—<ii, 23. 2 
John ix, 3 Joho xi. 1 Joho ii. 4.—iii, 24.—iv. Lili. 1.—v. 20, 
i Joha v. 1. 5. . ‘. 
1 John iv. 2,3. 15. @ John vii. 
§ 1 John ii, 5. 14. 22, 23. 27. 
# i John ti. 9, 10,— iii. 14. 16, 23.—iv. 8. 11. 16. 20, 21.—v. 1, 2, 
q 1 Johnii. 6. ; 
’ ** 1 John ii, 3, 4.— iii. 22. 24.—v. 3. 
t+ 1 John, ii, 29.—ii, 3. 7. 
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the commencement of the spiritual life,) ‘with a view to a particular 
controversy, and the correction of a dangerous error ; that conse- 
quently the effects which he ascribes to the mystical new birth are 
not its necessary and inseparable, but its legitimate and intended 

uences ; and that the tests to which he remits us are not, 
strictly speaking, the criterions of our Regeneration, but of our 
continuance and advancement in the spiritual and new life, of our 
ey and dwelling in God, and of his abiding and dwelling in us.” 

- 86. 


And that this interpretation of the Apostle’s words, while it 
harmonizes with the other Scriptures, does not put any force 
on their constriction, will be evident to those who can see the 
justice of the following critical remarks upon the phrase in 
the original xas 5 yepevvnuevos ex ts Oev. 


“ It frequently happens that the indefinite and past perfect 
tenses of the Greek verb (yeynmeras, yerndn, yeyermpnros) not only 
signify a past and particular action, but a permanent act conse- 
quent upon it; and imply the natural or moral effects of that ac- . 
tion, and a continuance in the state of which it is the commence- 
ment. So the words dixaswSerre:, xaraddrdaysrres, Xporw consavpapat, 
imply a continuance in that state into which the parties had been 
admitted. Thus these expressions of St. John not only denote the 
new birth, but a continuance in that state of new life, of which the 
new birth is the commencement. This expression therefore, “ he 
that hath been born of God” is equivalent to the expressions, he that 
abideth in God, and a child of God, even on grammatical principles. 
In order to express this sense in our own idiom we must make use 
of a periphrasis—He that hath been born of God, and continues to 
be a child of God. We must of course decide from the nature of 
the argument, and a general view of the passages before us, when 
the past tense implies continuance, and signifies a permanent act. 
The grounds on which this tense is assigned to it in the present 
case, will be seen in the body of the work.” P.°76. 


We cannot follow the learned author through his explana- 
tion of all the texts in question; but it will, we think, be 
found to contain a just view of their real meaning, and to 
shew, as he affirms, that ‘ they are so far from contradicting 
the doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism, that they imply and 
Se it; and seem to confirm its reception as an esta- 

lished article of faith in the days of the Apostle. 

The Dean next undertakes to prove, that the doctrine of 
Regeneration, as taught hy the Church of England, is in strict 
conformity with the views of the ancient Christians. 

The object of our Reformers, as plainly stated by them- 
selves, was to revert in all points as nearly as_possible to the 
primitive standard. In their doctrine, and in their public 


9 
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formularies, they not only conformed to the opinions of the 
Apostolic age ; but, as far as they were able, they adopted 
the language of that period, incorporating it into their Li- 
turgy, and in their ceremonial also proeseying such of the 
primitive usages as came recommended by satisfactory evi- 
dence, and by their own tendency to preserve the beauty of 
holiness in public worship. The Dean has already shewn that 
the universal Church, and all orthodox writers till the era of 
the Reformation had held, that Regeneration is made over to 


usin Baptism, in the ordinary course of the Gospel dispen- 
sation. 


“ We may, therefore, (says he,) expect to find the same doc. 
trine taught in our Articles and Liturgy: and we have reason to 
think that our Reformers would have rejected at once any novel 
' opinions, . which the Catholic Fathers and antient Bishops had’not 
gathered from the doctrine of Scripture.’ Accordingly, when we 
consult these documents, we find that they make use of their 
phraseology, and adopt their opinions, which are in fact plain and 
obvious deductions from Scripture, unwarped by fanciful interpre- 
tations and religious prejudices.” P, 94. 


This he fully establishes by a detailed examination of the 
different Articles which speak on the subject; by referring to 
the Homilies ; and to the phraseology of our Liturgical Of- 
fices for Baptism and Confirmation. ‘The Dean is here tread- 
ing upon beaten ground. This part of his subjéct has been 
so often, and so ably discussed, that ahy attempt to illustrate 
it by the introduction of new matter must be hopeless. It was 
however necessary to the completeness of his enquiry that he 
should restate the argument, and it is barely doing him justice 
to say, that it does not suffer in his hands. 

In the next chapter, he examines the yarious attempts 
which have been made to extract a different qpinion from the 
public writings of our Church. Her statements on the sub- 
ject are so perspicuous, and she so carefully confines the word 
Regeneration to the spiritual grace of Baptism in her Articles 
and Liturgy, that, as Dr. Bethell remarks, 


‘“< It may seem a difficult business to make the language which 
was meant to express one theory correspond with another of a ve 
different kind. Yet with the aid of a few subtle distinctions, arbi- 
trary suppositions, and seeming analogies, ingenious men will —., 
satisfy themselves that they have accomplished this task, and will 
probably persuade others, whose views and opinions coincide with 


(p. own, that they have succeeded in their undertaking.” 
+» 113.) 


The first attempts to oe the language of our Charch 
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with the opinions of some of her members, who having formed 
different notions on the subject of Regeneration, seem to 
have attracted but little attention, and to have produced no 
Lieto cm effect. Our early Calvinistic divines had too 
much learning not to know what were the sentiments of the 
primitive Christians ; and too much candour to represent our 
own Church as departing from those.sentiments, at the same 
time that she preserved the language in which they were 
recorded. They therelore allowed, that she explicitly teaches 
the doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism, and readily 


«‘ Granted, that every baptized infant receives forgiveness of sin, 
and is born again of water and the spirit. But they endeavoured 
to solve their own system by maintaining that the effectual call, 
and saving special grace are the effects of God's firm predestina- 
tion, whereas Regeneration in Baptism is only the effect of ‘his 
supernatural Providence.”” P. 115. 


Bishop Hopkins, whose opinions on these subjects are of 
great weight with some modern controversialists, endeavoured | 
to reconcile his own tenets with the language of the Church, 
by drawing a supposed distinction between ecclesiastical and 
spiritaal Regeneration. But this experiment does not seem 
to have been considered a successful one by his admirers ; 
at least this is not the ground on which they chuse at present 
to rest their case. 


‘« The favourite method of solving this difficulty consists in an 
éndeavour to shew, that when our Church pronounces the baptized 
person regenerate, this declaration proceeds upon the ground of 
charitable supposition, or general language, and we are taught 
that these principles pervade every part of our liturgy.” P. 117. 


We shall extract a passage, as a fair specimen of 
the argument, by which the dean has met this attempt to get 
rid of the difficulty upon general principles. 

He has afterwards followed the opponents through the 
various nice distinctions and subtleties, by which they have 
endeavoured to defend themselves against the powerful 
attacks. which have been made from different quarters upon . 
their theory. But for this part of his reasoning we must re- 
fer our readers to his volume. They have perhaps already 
made up their minds, from what they have before seen of the 
progress of this controversy, that there is nothing more vain 
and futile, than an attempt to reason away the sense of lan- 
guage so plain as that held by our Church on this subjeet ; 
nothing so little creditable as the adoption of such arbitrary 
suppositions, and sophistical arguments, as have been used 
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in this case, to throw a veil over the indecency of publicly 
maintaining opinions irreconcileable with the doctrines of 


that Church among whose ministers these persons are 
enrolled. 


But we proceed to our promised extract, in which we con- 
ceive that Dr. Bethell has sufficiently exposed the fallacy of 
this attempt to explain away the phraseology of the Charch. 


* Jt is universally allowed, indeed it is plainly taught in our 
Office for the Baptism of those of riper years, that the baptized 
Adult is declared regenerate upon the supposition of his sincerity. 
But in the case of Infants no such supposition can possibly be. 
made: and consequently this principle of charitable supposition* 
fails, upon the common grounds of analogical reasoning. But 
_it is urged, that because sincerity is supposed in the case of 

adults, something like sincerity is supposed in the case of Infants: 
or, what is more tangible ground, and appears to be the upshot of 
the argument, that the Infant is pronounced regenerate, on the 
presumption that his vows and promises will be performed. Here 
again, if I mistake not, this principle of charitable supposition to. 
tally fails. We pronounce an Adult regenerate not upon a pre. 
sumption that his promises will be performed, but upon the suppo- 
sition that his professions are sincere. His performing his promises 
and continuing God’s servant are the objects of our hope, our 
prayers, and our exhortations: but we are too well acquainted 
with the weakness of our nature, and the condition of a life of 
trial, to act upon the presumption of such contingencies. Precisely 
in the same manner we pronounce the Infant regenerate, not upoti 
the supposition of an imaginary sincerity, but because we know 
that he cannot be insincere, and are convinced that there can be no 
other bar to his Regeneration: whilst, with respect te the performs 
ance of his vows and promises, we hope, we pray, we remind the 
Sponsors of their duty, but we form no presumptions of his future 
conduct. The Adult is bound to keep his engagements from the 
moment that he enters into them: the Infant, when he is of an 
age to understand and perform them. But neither party is declared 


regenerate upon a presumption that he will acquit himself of his 
obligations.”*” P. 118. 


We add the following useful suggestions from the close of 
this chapter, which are particularly addressed by the dean to 
his younger brethren of the Clergy, and to those who are can- 
didates for the sacred office. — 


« The Services of our Charch, connected with this question, are 





* “ Tn fact the judgement which we pass upon Adults can scarcely be called a 
charitable su;.position. For after they bave been instructed and examined, and 
their motives and principles scrutinized, we have no right to form any other 
judgement.” ; 
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formed on the principles and expressed in the language of the 
ancient Christians, and assert in the most unequivocal manner their 
doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism. That every baptized person 
with the exception of unworthy adults, is born again of water and 
of the Spirit in this Sacrament, is an opinion which they affirm in 
a way level to every capacity. Iftherefore the Ministers of our 
Church should propagate from the pulpit opinions widely different 
from those which they teach, when they are ministering the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, let them consider what confusion they will pro- 
duce in the minds. of their hearers ; what distrust in themselves, or 
in the Church whose Ministers they are. But, what is perhaps 
still worse, the desire to reconcile these services to doctrines en- 
tirely at variance with them; will tend to impair the sincerity and 
simplicity of their own minds, by giving them a taste for that un- 
natural and artificial mode of-interpretation, to which an attach- 
ment to preconceived opinions too frequently gives entertainment. 
We are told that these services make us of a general phraseology, 
or of hypothetical language, and expressions of hope and charity. 
But plain sense, sober criticism, and historical research, refute 
these artificial attempts to affix to them a meaning, very different 
from that which they bear at first sight, and foreign from the 
views and principles on which they were originally constructed, 
Our Liturgy speaks a plain, simple, and ingenuous language, 
** adapted to popular comprehension and instruction * :” and the 
attempts, to which system has had recourse to wrest it from its 
genuine and native meaning, may act as beacons aid warnings to 
the inexperienced, and teach them that it is a dangerous expert 
ment to tamper with its literal construction. ‘* There is nothing,”’ 
says Hooker, “‘ more dangerous than this licentious and deluding 
art, which changeth the meaning. of words as alchymy doth or 
would do the substance of metals, maketh of any thing what it 
listetl, and bringeth in the end all truth to nothing.’ . P..132. 


In the eighth and ninth chapters of his work, Dr. Bethell 
enters at large into a consideration of the theory of Regene- 
ration, and the principal variations which have been made 
from it. This is perhaps the most valuable portion of his 
work. For it successfully refutes the charges of those, who 
have opposed themselves to the doctrine of our Church on 
the ground of its unreasonableness; and have endeavoured to . 
shelter themselves from the accusations of inconsistency, and 
departure from a sacred obligation, by pleading a supposed 
necessity which lay upon them to explain away a tenet which, 
if adopted without reserve, as the formularies of our Church 
appear to teach it, involves in their opinion a strange. variety 
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of absurd and’ formidable consequences. The distinet ex- 
planation which Dr. Bethell has given of ‘the nature of the 
change ‘implied by the word. Regeneration, leaves no room 
for the legitimate deduction of any such inferevices ; and the 
view which he has taken of the probable grounds afd reasons 
of our Saviour’s institution, and of the close connexion which 
he has established by his word and promise, between Bap- 
tism and spiritual Regeneration, will, we think, carry con- 
viction to every unprejudiced and candid mind, and shew 
that the doctrine is in no sense contradictory to reason and 
experience, and that it harmonizes with the whole system of 
revealed religion; “is suitable to our wants, and analogous. 
to the general course of the divine Giconomy,” The follow. 
ing observations on the nature of the change effected by bap- 
- tismal regeneration, will enable our readers to judge of the 

ability with which the authcr has conducted this interesting 
portion of his argument. 


“ Three things are to be considered in Baptism—The qualifica- 
tions which it requires, the act of grace which it conveys, and the 
engagements and obligations which it imposes, In Adults faith 
and repentance are required as qualifications, and these spiritual 
acts necessarily suppose the preventing and co-operating grace of 
“God. It is however the decided doctrine of the Church that the 
convert ie regenerated in Baptism, and then, and not till then, re- 
ceives remission of his sins, and the covenanted grant or infused 
virtue of the Holy Ghost: and that Infants, who can possess no 
positive qualifications, partake in their measure and proportion of 
the same blessings ; receive remission of their sins by spiritual Re- 
generation, and are washed and sanctified with the Holy Ghost. 
But though Infants are endowed with this infused virtue and myste- 
rious earnest of the Holy Spirit, his active influences and opera- 
tions appear ta be commensurate with our natural faculties. In 
enlightening the understanding and forming the moral habits, he 
follows the order of intellectual and moral causes, proportioning 
his effects to the expanding and elastic qualities, and the corres- 
ponding exertions and activity of the human mind. In the case of 

Infants therefore the spirit of grace, which is designed to be a 
principle of spiritual life, is merely a potential principle: or, to 
speak perhaps more properly, the Holy Ghost does not, as it would 
seem, act upon the soul, till there are materials on which to act, 
and, so far as we can judge by experience, till those means of grace 
are resorted to‘on man’s part, to which his abiding and practical 
influences are promised and tied down. Hence when religious in- 
struction. and moral discipline are neglected, Regeneration in Bap- 
tism is productive of no practical effects. The infused virtue of the 
Holy Ghost is, to speak in the mildest terms, dormant and jnactive : 
the soul continues in its natural staje of darkness and>ignorance, 
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and that infection of nature, which remains in the regenerate, exe 
periences no check from the supernatural and remedial principle. 
At other times, as children adyance onward in life, evil dispositions 
and unruly passions, or the influence of worldly customs and bad 
examples, counteract the effects of discipline and instruction, and 
that power of the Spirit, which attends upon them.’”’ | P. 146. 


The departure from the true doctrine is clearly traced ta 
jts origin in the operation of that feeling which induced our 
Reformers cautiously to avoid the errors of the Romish 
Church. Those more discreet and moderate, may we add, 
without offence, those more learned persons to whom the 
conduct of our Reformation was providentially entrasted, 
were led by this feeling to draw a clear and sufficient line of 
distinction between the opus operatum of the Remanist and 
the real spiritual efficacy of the Sacraments: but it unfortu- 
nately induced others, who were more rash and hasty in their 
views and conclusions, to reduce the sacrament of Baptism 
nearly to the formal ineflicacy which has since been imputed 
to it by those, who most unscripturally, if pot profgnely, 
have ventured to describe it as a mere outward act of man 
upon the body. Other causes of the depravation of this doc- 
trine may be found in the great stress laid upon Faith by 
some teachers, as the instrument of salvation, independent 
of moral qualifications ; and, above all, in the attachment of 
the same class of divines to the doctrine of indefectible 
Grace, a doctrine wholly incompatible with the view which 
our Church has taken of Baptismal Regeneration. 


‘ For, it is evident, that final Salvation is no necessary conse” 
quence of Baptism. But according to the principles of Calvin and 
his followers, no one, who has been washed from his sins, and ep- 
dowed with the Holy Ghost, can possibly fail of everlasting happi- 
ness *, They therefore rejected the doctrine of the Universal 
Church, ‘in deference to their own theory—a theory flattering to 
the pride and oes EN of the humaw heart, but manifestly at 


yariance with the whole truth of Scripture, and the first principles 
of natural Religion.” P. 172. 


in the latter part of this chapter Dr. Bethell gives a view of . 
the different opinions held, on the one side byMelancthon 


A 





* Fieri non potest, ut qui Spirités Sancti opere Christo unitus fuerit, ut 
unus cum illo Spiritus evaserit, in Christum credere suo tempore vel negligat, vel 
dcinceps etiam desinat. Gataker, p. 150, 

« Cui non Orthodoxo mirum, si non horrendum dictu, videatur, aliquem in 
Christi mortem sepultaum, Christo tncorporatuin, Christe indutum, in zternum 
posthac exitium devenire? Ditto, p. 197.” ol 
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and the Lutheran Divines, on the other by Calvin and his 
followers. He shews that the former, though they used the 
word ‘“ Regeneration” somewhat loosely, as equivalent to 
** justification,” and in the more popular sense of conver- 
sion or renovation, maintained with steadiness the doctrine 
of regeneration in Baptism: while the preter of Calvin, 
varying and inconsistent in themselves, departed from the 
received doctrine and language of the Church, and have 
since been carried by his disciples to an extent in compa- 
rison of which his own views were sober and moderate. 

In the succeeding chapter he examines more at length 
the grounds 'of that theory which has been opposed with the 
greatest confidence to the doctrine maintained in this trea- 
tise ; for the purpose of shewing that it is built upon scho- 
lastic paraduxes, or exaggerated views of Christian truth. 

The Calvinistic theory of Regeneration represents it 


‘asa kind of general revolution in the moral nature and reason. 
able faculties of man, effected by the sole power of God’s Holy 
Spirit, in the way of creation or miraculous operation ; as an im- 
plantation of new qualities or habits; or as that turning point from 
evil to good, in which a radical change of all the parts and facul- 
ties of the soul takes place.” P, 207. 


But this theory, which is evidently irreconcileable with the 
views of the Church of England, is proyed by Dr. Bethell to 
be inconsistent with the reason of the thing, with the expe- 
rience and history of mankind, and the drift and purposes of 
natural and revealed religion. | 

The changes which take place in our moral and _ intel- 
Jectual nature, through the medium of religious instruction 
and exercises, are the joint work of the Holy Spirit and our 
own free agency. ‘That we contribute by our own exertions 
to the increase of our knowledge, to the amelioration of our 
dispositions, and the correction of our habits, is a fact 
which conscience and experience sufliciently establish. That 
these exertions, unless aided by the Holy Spirit would be 
ineffectual, is a truth which the Scriptures teach us, and 
which we embrace as a fundamental article of our Faith. 
These changes, Dr. Bethell admits, take place in’ various 
ways, and differ materially in their times and occasions, de- 
grees and measures. Bat they all proceed on the same prin- 
ciples, and present no appearances inconsisfent with the 
usual relation between moral causes and effects, Were it 
indeed otherwise, all those changes in which the power of 
the Holy Spirit is at all exerted, must be deemed miraculous 
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and wholly destractive, as far as they are concerned, of. the 
freedom and responsibility of Man, as a moral agent. ‘The 
metaphysical notion on which this whole theory is built, that 
the change produced in the inward frame of man by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, must commence in all its parts at 
some turning point or precise and definite moment, is thus 


confuted by Dr. Bethell. 


** Our acquaintance with the operation of moral causes is altoge- 
ther practical and experimental, and no arguments can be valid and 
conclusive which are not borne out by an induction of facts and the 
history of human nature. But uniform experience contradicts the 
theory which we are examining. For it proves that we have such 
dJaculties and principles in our nature as we might expect to find in 
the frame and constitution of religious and responsible creatures ; 
that they must be brought into action by instruction and moral 
discipline ; and that habits of holiness and spiritual discernment are 
not infused into us, but are formed and matured in the same man- 
ner as our other moral and intellectual endowments... The same 
jmperceptible transition from evil to good, the same fusion and ab- - 
sorption of habits, the same process of causes operating in silénce, 
and elements of reformation working their way, till they acquire, 
we know not how, some shape and consistency, characterize those 
changes which are purely moral, and those which are, property 
speaking, religious and spiritual, The reason is obvious. For 
this is the only method of spiritual and supernatural agency which 
will allow man to work out his own improvement and salvation, as 
a free and voluntary agent. The Holy Spirit, therefore, is not 
bestowed on him* to give new properties to his soul, nor to super- 
sede his own faculties and endeavours, but to excite, encourage, 
and strengthen them, to prevent and correct his will, and to give a 
right turn and bias to his affections. It is, indeed, generally 
allowed that evil is not extinguished at any turning point or deci- 
sive period, nor mastered by violent and miraculous remedies, but 
must be encountered and subdued by moral and religious discipline. 
Nor does analogy or experience justify us, in supposing that good 
principles are developed, or good habits formed, in any other 
manner.” P, 211. 








* “It has been a subject of dispute, whether the grace of the Holy Spirit is 
moral suasion or power. The truth seems to be that it is both. Preventing grace 
is that induence which the Holy Gist exercises apon the soul, in turning it from 
evil, giving a right bias to the will and affections, and bringing into play the 
good principles of our nature: and this change must be wrought through the 
medium of moral instruments. Co-operating grace is that power of the Holy 
Spirit superadded to our natural faculties, which enables us to do those things, to 
which the will, when prevented and rectified, prompts and determines us, and to 
form our good principles into babits by use and exercise. 

“ Preventing crace requireson man’s part consent, or the vielding himself to the 
influence of reasonable evidences and moral arguments and persuasions ; Co-ope- 


rating grace, the active exeition and diligent use of those faculties with which 
God has endowed him,” 
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The inconsistency of this theory with the genius and pur- 
poses of natural and revealed religion, is‘ argued from the 
certainty that their great aim is the moral and intellectual 
improvement of man by moral means, and in a moral mea- 
sure. 


‘* But this theory assumes an entire change in all the parts 
and faculties of the soul as a first step to religious improve- 
ment; it supposes that habits of belief and holiness are not formed 
by moral means and discipline, but implanted in the soul by a 
literal creation, or miraculous action of the divine power; that 
previous to this change man is utterly incapable of any spi- 
ritual exertion, or any movement of the soul to God and holiness ; 
that this revolution of the inward frame takes place at some turning 
point, or at least within some particular compass of time; and, 
consequently, that habitual godliness is not the moral and legiti- 
mate, but the necessary consequence of Regeneration. In short, 
it substitutes a scheme of necessity for that system of intellectual 
and moral discipline, in.which all the parts and branches of reli- 
gion, whether natural or revealed, whether addressed to our faith 
or our reason, uniformly centre.’ P, 215. 


Our limits will not allow us te follow Dr. Bethell through 
the contents of this chapter ; but we particularly recommend 
to the attention of our readers his observations on original 
sin, and on those exaggerated views of the depravity of our 
nature consequent upon Adam's fall, on which the Calvinistic 
theory of Regeneration is mainly founded. We cannot how- 
ever refrain from inserting the following passage, which con- 
tains a seasonable reproof to those, who rashly indulge in 
representations of human nature as unfounded as they are 
mischievous: representations which are, in truth, as deroga- 
tory to the honour of God, as they are degrading to man; 
and while they contradict the testimony of Scripture, deprive 
us of powerful motives to moral exertion by' overcharging the 
picture of our natural meapacity. 


“ In the system of which [ am speaking there are no paradoxes 
more common, and at the same time less conformable to the fact, or 
to the truth of Scripture, than that man naturally hates God, and 
has a fierce antipathy to his laws, or rather to the very principle of 
holiness. If by hating God we mean, according to the. Scriptural 
phraseology, not loving him as we ouglit, and preferring our own 
passions and devices to his will and wisdom, in this sense inan may 
be said with great propriety to hate God, and his whole history 
bears witness to the truth of this Scriptural lesson. Nor isit less true 
that man has an antipathy to God’s laws, if bY antipathy we mean an 
inherent unwijlingness to attend to them and obey them, and a dis- 
like to their restraints apd a. But the theory before ys 
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speaks of ‘ fierce antipathies’ and ‘ inveterate hatred,’ and re- 
presents man as hating God, and resisting his will, on principle and 
wystem: not as disliking and fretting against the restraints which 
are imposed upon his sensual and selfish desires, but as actuated by 
a determined animosity to those principles of holiness, to which 
God's laws are conformed: as hating God because he is God, and 
goodness in the abstract, because it is goodness, and loving evil for 
evil’s sake. 

- But the truth is, that if man ever does positively hate God, 
and the principles on which his laws are grounded, this state of 
mind is so far from being natural, that it can only be the effect of 
great degeneracy, of deplorable and brutal ignorance, or of con- 
firmed habits of wickedness and impiety. The history of our nature 
furnishes us with ample proofs of our weakness and vanity, our low 
views, our supiveness and self-sufficiency, and our dislike of serious 
exercises and self-inquiry ; of the perverseness of our wills, and the 
corrupt state of our affections ; of our proneness to evil, and unwil- 
lingness to submit to wholesome restraints and moral discipline. 
But it does not bear us out in affirming that the natural man is ac- 
tuated by a settled hatred of God, or a fierce antipathy to holiness. 
We shall therefore speak more consistently with the fact, if we 
allow that the corruption of tuman nature, when aggravated by 
habits of sin, leads men by ¢: srees to an hostility to the principle of 
holiness, and that this hostility to the principle of holiness may, in 
extreme cases, end in a direct hatred of God himself; and if we 
atlirm, generally speaking, that the passions and will of fallen man, 
instead of being misled by the intellect, impair the faculties, darken 
the vision, and pervert the judgements of his understanding.” 
P. 231, 

In the eleventh chapter, Dr. Bethell enlarges upon the 
difficulties with which this theory of Regeneration is encum- 
bered: difficulties inseparable from that system of which it 
forms an integral part, and which no modification of it can 
wholly remove. One of the consequences resulting from this 
theory is, that it is inimical to the main purposes of religious 
instruction and discipline. For, while the picture which it 
draws of human depravity is so exaggerated, that it fails to act 
upoy the conscience of the sinner, who cannot plead guilty 
to the churge it conveys ; it has 
* A powerful effect on the passions of the weak and un-- 
reflecting, and naturally serves to kindle and encourage the 
maladies of religious enthusiasm and self imposture. lor when 
men are taught that a sense of their own utter and unmixed 
depravity is the first, or rather the sole qualification for Re- 
generation, they endeavour to throw themselves into that pos- 
ture of mind, which the lesson that they have heard seems to re- 
quire. Hence they give themselves up to certain vague and desul- 
sultory feelings of unworthiness, which they mistake for religious 


na 
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convictions, and establish within themselves a kind of factitious 
conscience, which taxes them with utter depravity, and a deter. 
mined hatred of God, whilst it overlooks the specialties of sin ; and 
calls them off from the task of self-enquiry, and the pursuit of self- 
knowledge. But the transition from this state of mind to a state 
directly opposite to it, is easy and natural. For he who can per- 
suade himself that he is exactly such a creature as these views of 
original sin represent, wil] find no difficulty in persuading himself 
that.he has experienced that mystical change and revolution of 
soul, on which the corresponding theory of Regeneration insists. 
Such in fact is the history of the most prevalent kinds of enthu- 
siasm ; and it plainly confirms an observation made in a former 
part of this tfeatise—that the speculative errors of Divines uatu- 
rally slide into practical errors and fanaticism, when they fall into 


the hands of the weak, the passionate, and the injudicious.’’ P. 255. 


We are reluctantly compelled to pass over this chapter 
without dwelling further on the many useful remarks which 
it contains: we think that few who have not already made 
up their minds on the subject, after they have fairly weighed 
the author’s arguments, will feel disposed to dissent from his 
conclusion, that this theory of Regeneration, resting as it 
does, on these exaggerated views of the depravity of our 
common nature, involves in it consequences highly unfavour- 
able to the simplicity and genuine character of the Gospel dis- 
pensation. 

The.concluding chapter is chiefly recapitulatary. It briefl 
restates the line of argument which Dr. Bethell has pur- 
sued, and the conclusion at which he has arrived; and it closes 
the whole subject by some judicious remarks on “ the har- 
mony of the doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism with the 
drift and principles of revealed religion, and its consistency 
with the internal evidences and moral tendencies of the Chris- 
tian dispensation.” We shall conclude our extracts with the 


following passage, in which the author states his motives for 
committing this volume to the press. 


‘* Several reasons have induced ne to pursue my gr ays and 
arrange and publish my sentiments on this subject. Many excel- 
lent and orthodox statements of this doctrine have been given to 
the world, and it has been touched upon, professediy or .inciden- 
tally, by several of our most eminent Divines. But I know of na 
book which contains. a general and systematic view of its bearings 
and authorities, of the objections which have been maile, and the 
theories which have been opposed to it. I could not but apprehend 
that much danger must accrue to the evidences of religion, from 
setting Up novel opinions and private interpretations of Scripture 
in opposition to the received doctrine, and practical and unanimous 
testimony’ of the whole Church of Christ, from the days of the 
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Apostles to the era of the Reformation. I perceived the evil con- 
sequences which would result both to the Ministers of our Church, 
and to their congregations, from the attempts which have been 
made to explain away the clear and unequivocal language of our 
baptismal offices. And I saw with regret, that the wee which 
is principally opposed to this doctrine, substitutes a scheme of 
necessity for the probationary system of scriptural religion, removes 
the appeal which the Gospel makes to mankind from the conscience 
to the passions, fascinates the human understanding, and flatters 
the vanity of the human heart, and naturally slides into such a shape 


as generates enthusiastic notions, and leads the way fo a habit of 
gross self delusion.” P, 274, é 


No person who js really master of the subject can deny, 
that this statement is as true as it is forcible. And to admit 
its truth, is to admit the necessity and value of such a pub- 
lication us this; which discusses the question with great 
clearness and admirable temper, and is well calculated not 
only to instruct the ignorant, but also to reclaim those who 
are in error. For it speaks the words of truth and sober- 
ness; and offers its opinions in a spirit which the Candid 
must approve, and which will scarcely administer te the 
most prejudiced and petulant a plausible occasion of offence. 





ae “ee : 


Arr. IX. Pomarium Britannicum: an Tlistorical and 
Botanical Account of Fruits, known in Great Britain, 
by Henry Phillips. Royal 8vo. Pp. 400. Price 1d. Ls. 
Allman, 1820. : 


Mr. Puiuuirs tells us in his preface, that his work is the 
first historical account of fruits which has been attempted in 
ihe English language ; and we certainly do not remember, 
at this moment, any single book to which this precise title . 
could with propricty be aflixed, although there are, of course, 
many books in our language in which a history of fruits,. 
more or less complete and full, will easily be found. Be 
this, however, as it may, the volume before us is a very use- 
ful and entertaining compilation, and contains a great variety 
of facts that are not commonly known, buat which it is plea- 
sant to be acquainted with. It is written with great modesty 
and good sense, and displays a very respectable degree of 
learning ; and we recommend it warmly to the notice of our 
readers. Although Mr. Phillips does not profess to write 
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upon the practical part of the subject, yet he does not sys- 
tematically avoid it. And even in this department his work 
contains so many curious and useful observations, thatthose 
of our readers who have fruit gardens, will probably find 
themselves indemnified for the money and time which the 
perusal of it may require, in other ways besides that of the 
entertainment it may afford. As a specimen of a book such 
as this, it would be idle to select examples of the manner in 
which it is written; the curiosity of it necessarily consists 
altogether in the materials of which it is composed, and not 
in the composition itself. We shall, therefore, best consult 
our own peculiar duty and the amusement of our readers, no 
less than the claims of Mr. Phillips, by extracting and 
abridging his account of some of those fruits which either 
' from their universality, or any other cause, may seem to be 
interesting and curious. And here, of course, the first fruit 
which will come to the recollection of our readers, is the 
apple. “4 
| it is remarkable that of all the fruit trees which Italy pro- 
duced in the time of the Romans, the apple was considered 
as the tenderest. Of course it was proportionably rare and 
consequently valuable. Pliny tells us that there were many 
apple trees near Rome which let for the yearly sum of 2000 
sesterces, or about 2/, 12s. of our money; and some of them, 
he adds, yielded a greater profit to the owner than-a small 
farm. This, we should think, must have been before the art 
of grafting was fully introduced and understood. The same 
author mentions nine and twenty apples as being cultivated 
in Italy at the time in which he wrote. Mr. Lee of Hammer- 
smith has now in bis garden at least 500 different kinds; and 
they are annually and rapidly encreasing. ? 

We were glad to meet, on Mr. Phillips’s authority, with a 
full and satisfactory refutation of that very uncomfortable 
and most unlikely theory, that the Golden Pippin and some 
others of our very best apples were degenerating and rapidly 
disappearing from mere sympathy with the parent stock. 
Last year, both in Covent Garden market and in the nurse- 
ries round London, there was as fine and as plentiful a crop 
of Golden Pippins as was perhaps ever known. 

We have said that every year is now adding some variety 
of this fruit to our British Pomarium. The discovery, or 
rather the invention of this useful and beautiful art, by which 
new fruits, or at least new yarieties of them, may be created 
dmost ad libitum, was predicted by Bacon, and first accom- 
plished in 1718, by Bradley ; from whom the gardeners of 
Holland and the Netherlands avowedly borrowed the inven- 
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tion. fn this country, however, it is to Mr. Knight that we 
principally owe the present full and systematic perfection to 
which the practice is now reduced. Our readers will pro- 
bably not be displeased to have an explanation of the pro- 
cess. It may be useful to premise, that the two trees from 
which we intend to raise the new kind, must either blossom 
naturally at the same time, or be made to do so by art; 
which is readily effected by shading, or warm walls, or any 
other similar contrivances. ‘This ‘being accomplished, the 
next steps are thus described : 


“« The apple blossom contains about twenty stamina or males, 
and generally five pointals or females, which form the centre of the 
cup or cavity of the blossom. The males stand in a circle, just 
within the bases of the petals, or flower leaves, and are formed of 
slender threads, each of which terminates in a small yellow ball or 
anther. As soon as the blossoms are nearly full grown, they must 
be carefully opened, and all the male stamina cut or extracted, so . 
as not to injure the pointals or females, which will then appear.— 
The blossoms are then closed again, and suffered tq remain till 
they open spontaneously. From the blossoms of the tree, which it 
is proposed to make the male parent of the future variety, must be 
taken 2 portion of their pollen or farina, when ready to fall from the 
mature anthers, and deposited upon the pointals of the blossoms, 
which consequently will afford seed. By shaking the blossoms 
over a sheet of white paper, you will ascertain when the pollen is 
ready. It is necessary in this experiment, to cover the branches 
on which the prepared blossoms are with a thin muslin or gauze, 
so as not to touch the flowers, or keep off the sun or air, but to 
prevent the bees or other insects from inoculating them with the 
pollen of other blossoms, which would make the experiment uncer- 
tain ; and in order to obtain the fruit and the seeds of a large size, 
it is best to leave but few blossoms on the tree, and, at all events, 
to clear the branches on which the prepared flowers are from all 
other blossoms. When the fruit is quite ripe, the pips or seeds 
should be sown at a proper season, and in suitable soil, and in about 
four or six years fruit may be expected. Mr. Knight has also made 
some curious experiments between the peach and the almond, which 
will be found in the account of the former fruit. Among the new 
apples which the world have to thank Mr. Knight for, is the Grange 
apple, which fruited first in 1802, and obtained the prize of the 
Herefordshire Agricultural Society: it is the offspring of the 
Orange Pippin and the Golden Pippin. He also obtained the 
annual premium of the same society, in 1807, for the Siberian 
Harvey, an apple which fruited for the firat time in that year. 
This tree was raised from the seed of the Yellow Siberian Crab 
and the pollen of the Golden Harvey. Mr. Knight also raised the 
Foxley apple, from the seed of the Yellow Siberian Crab and the 
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pollen of the Orange Pippin: this fruit also received the premium 
in 1808, and it is said to rival the Golden Pippin in sweetness. 

“ The cultivation of this, our most valuable fruit, has been 
attended to with so much care of late years, that one of our great 
gardeners, (Mr. Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford,) exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society, in August 1818, sixteen varieties of apples, 
and in September he exhibited fifty-eight other sorts, all grown in 
his own garden, and considered the finest collection ever exhibited. 
In the month of October of the same year, he exhibited fifty-three 
sorts, making in the whole a variety of 127 kinds of this our staple 
fruit, which, in,point of real value, takes place of all others, and 
affords a variety for all seasons of the year, both for the dessert and 
for culinary purposes.”” P. 51. 


In a history of English fruits, to meet with an account of 
the coffee tree, is something more than might have been ex- 
pected, or even perhaps than might have been desired. 
‘There can be no doubt but that any fruit may be. reared by 
urt in this country ; this, however, does not entitle it fairly 
to a place in the Pomarium Britannicum, which should at 
least only notice such {fruits as are familiarly produced. But 
although the long history which our author gives us of this 
berry be out of place, yet it contains several curious parti- 
culars. In the time of Lord Bacon, it was only known by 
name in England. The person who introduced it into fashion 
ii Europe, was the Ambassador from Mahomet the [Vth to 
Louis XIV, in the year 1669, who gave it at all his parties 
with great magnificence, and with all the costume of oriental 
ceremony. ‘Lhe introduction of it into England was as 
follows : 


“ It is said to have been first brought to England by Mr. Natha- 
niel Conopius, a Cretan, who made it his common beverage, at 
Baliol College, at Oxford, in the year 1641 ; and that the first coffee- 
house in England was kept by one Jacob, a Jew, at the sign of the 
Angel, in Oxford, in 1650. Coffee was first publicly known in 
London in 1652, when Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant, 
brought home with him a Ragusian Greek servant, whose name 
was Pasqua Rossée, who understood the roasting and making of 
coffee, and kept a house for the purpose in George- Yard, Lombard - 
Street, or rather, according to Mr. Houghton, in a shed in the 
church-yard of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. The famous Dr, Harvey 
used it frequently. Mr. Ray affirms that, in 1688, London might 
rival Grand Cairo in the number of its coffee-houses, so rapidly had 
it come into use; and it is thought that they were augmented and 
established more firmly by the ill-judged proclamation of Charles 
the Second, in }675, to shut up coffee-houses as seminaries of sedi- 
tion: this act was suspended in a few days.” P, 112, 
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The cultivation of this plant in Jamaica, was first intro- 
duced by Sir Nicholas Laws, who planted a tree of it on his 
estate in 1728. The first berries produced by this tree were 
sold for sixpence each. In 1752 the export from Jamaica 
was rated at 60,000 pounds. In 1808 it amounted to 
29,528,273 pounds. 

Currants, we were proud to hear, are not merely an indi- 
genous fruit with us, but England would almost seem to be 
its original birth place. It is found wild in woods and 
hedges in the northern counties of England, as likewise on 
the banks of the Tay ; and as a proof that it is a northern 
fruit, we may not only mention that it was unknown to tlie 
Romans, but its name both in French and Dutch would lead 
to infer that it first migrated from this country. The French: 
call it by the name groseil/es d outremer, and the Dutch, 
of besskins over zee. How, or when it came to acquire the 
name of currents, is difficult to ascertain. ‘The name be- 
longs properly to the small Zante grapes, which were’ called - 
currants, or corinths, from the place whence they origifially 
came. Lord Bacon mentions them, however, and calls 
them by the present name; ‘‘ The earliest fruits,” says he, 
‘“ are strawberries, cherries, gooseberries, corrans, and 
after them early apples.” But Tusser, who wrote about 
00 years earlier, does not appear to know the fruit; as in 
the list which he gives us of fruits cultivated in Queen Mary’s 
time, although we meet with apricots, and peaches, and 
gooseberries, and mulberries, and all the other commoner 
fruits, yet no mention is made of this. In Gerard’s time 
they were considered as a sort of gooseberries, (as they still 
appear to be by the French) for he tells us, ‘‘ We have also 
in our London gardens another sort, (that is of gooseberries) 
altogether without prickles, whose fruit is very small, lesser 
by much than the common kind, bot of a perfect red colour, 
wherein it differeth from the rest of his kind.” As to the 
black currant, which is likewise found wild in our northern 
counties, it was known by the name of the sguinancy berry, 
from its supposed use in quinzies. 


** Currant trees,”’ says our author,“ produce their fruit ‘on small 
snags, that come out of the former year’s wood: in pruning, care 
should be taken not to injure that part; but the shoots may be 
shortened or thinned as soon as the leaves are off. ‘They require 
least room, and have a neat appearance, in private gardens, when 


err as espaliers ; and the fruit is thought to ripen better.””— 
. 141. 


Having said thus much of currants, we are naturally led 
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to say something of gooseberries, which are of the same class 
both in Botany and in popular opinion. This fruit is also a 
native of England, and like the currant appears to have been 
unknown to the ancients. Gerard tells us that in Chester, 
his native county, it was called feaberry bush, and it had 
the same name in Yorkshire and Lancashire. In Norfolk 
the name was abbreviated into feabes. ‘The reason of its 
name being changed into that of gooseberry, is supposed to 
be from its being commonly used as a sauce for green geese. 
This berry is but small in its native state, and probably has 
not much flavour ; as it appears in the time of Gerard to have 
been used chiefly in sauces, as we now use it with mackarel, 
‘The French, who are always surprized at the size and flavour 
of our gooseberries, still consider them in the light in which they 
were regarded by our ancestors ; as they are commonly mention- 
ed by their writers under the name of grosiedles aux maqueraux, 

Like the apple, the gooseberry may be multiplied almost 
indefinitely ; and our author mentions that one nurseryman 
obliged him with a sight of 300 varieties, the largest of 
which was equal in weight to three guineas and a half. The 
means by which they are made to reach this size—which, 
however, is commonly at the expense of their flavour—is by 
cutting off all the small berries, and leaving only a few on 
each branch, 


** It is propagated,” says our author, “ by cuttings or suckers ; 
but the former way is preferable, as the roots are less likely to 
shoot out suckers. Straight shoots should be selected about eight 
inches long, and planted about half the length, in good mould or 
light earth. ‘The best time for planting them is in the autumn, just 
before the leaves begin to fall. It is desirable to sow the seeds of 
ripe gooseberries, as by this means you have the' chance of new 
varieties; and the bushes generally grow in a better shape than 
either by cuttings or suckers. 

‘“‘ In pruning these bushes, observe to keep the stem quite free 
from shoots, at least that from ten or twelve inches frem the ground, 
there be but one regular stem. I have seen them trained on trellis 
work, where the fruit has grown and ripened well ; and it isa most 
desirable method for small gardens, as a: have a neat appear- 
ance, take but little room, and form a good back ground to flower- 
borders.” P. 179: 


Strawberries are another fruit, which de not seem to have 
been cultivated by the ancients. It was known to them, 
but appears not to have been esteemed—a proof that with 
them it did not come to that perfection to which ‘it is brought 
in the present times. It is mee that the red strawberry 
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only is a native of this climate. The scarlet strawberry, as 
also the hautboy, come from North America. The Alpine 
is a native of Germany. But the varieties of this fruit have 
of late years been so prodigiously encreased that it is useless 
to particularize the origin of any single kind. Mr. Knight, 
the President of the Horticultural Saciety, has at this time 
not less than 400 varieties in his garden. ‘The following ex- 
tract contains so much valuable matter, that we cannot re- 
frain from extracting it: every thing connected with the im- 
provement of this delightful fruit, is deserving to be known. 


“ Mr. Keen of Isleworth, in the county of Middlesex, who is 
one of the greatest growers of strawbcrries for the London market, 
has obligingly furnished me with his observations on the culture of 
this fruit, which furnishes a strong instance of the advantage of 
botanical knowledge. Mr. Keen states, that the want of educa. 
tion deprived him of the benefit of written information ; but it will 
be found that he has studied the book of nature to advantage. I 
observed, says Mr. Keen, that some of my strawberry plants.gave 
out abundance of male blossoms, but produced no fruit. 1 there- 
fore, in the year 1809, had all these plants taken from my beds, 
and had other beds made with the fruit-bearing, or female plants 
only; but finding my crop entirely fail, and suspecting the error I 
had made, I procured some blossoms of the male plants, which 
having put into a bottle of water, I placed on one of my beds, and 
in a few days perceived the fruit began to swell and thrive on all the 
plants contiguous to the bottle. ; 

“ Ilaving tried the same experiment in several parts of my 
garden with the like effect, | was convinced of the necessity of the 
male plants in producing fruit, since which time, I have planted 
about one male plant to ten female plants, which I find to be the 
most profitable proportion, as my beds have since been so produc- 
tive, that it has been scarce possible to gather the fruit without 
bruising others. Some strawberry plants have both male and 
female flowers on the same plant. These are not so profitable ; 
and | find it more advantageous to raise my plants from seed than 
by suckers. When the fruit is quite ripe, | sow them in a rich 
moist soil, and in one year the Alpines produce fruit, but the other 
kinds require two years. From the seed Mr. Keen has procured 
a new variety of this fruit to which he has given the name of 
Imperial Strawberry ; it is of a dark ruby colour, and, in appear- 
ance, the most beautiful of all the strawberries; but I find the 
flavour of it is not superior to that of other kinds. Mr. Keen re- 


commends the month of March, as the best season for making new 
beds.” P. 335. 


The origin of the name of this fruit is not commonly known. 
It was formerly the custom, (and which is still kept up iu 
Suffolk,) to put clean s¢raw round the strawberry plants when 
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the fruit began to swell. The utility of this practice is evi- 
dent; and we are of the opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, that 
it might be revived with advantage. In dry parching weather 
it would certainly keep the fruit mvist, and in wet weather 
both keep it clean and preserve it from rotting. 

Of all the fruits that are not natives of this country, but 
which it might with proper care be made to produce, there 
is not any that we would more gladly live to see in common 
cultivation than the fig. It is the only kind of fruit, as our 
author justly remarks, which has sweetness without acidity, 
and is one of the most wholesome and nourishing that exists. 
It requires some little use to acquire a decided taste for it, 
but it is a taste which would soon become more general. 
The following anecdote will shew that we have learned 
authority for our affection to the fig tree. 


“ At Oxford, in the botanic garden of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, is a fig-tree, which was brought from the East, and 
planted by Dr. Pocock, in the year 1648. Of this tree the follow- 
ing anecdote is related: Dr. Kennicott, the celebrated Hebrew 
scholar and compiler of the Polyglot Bible, was passionately fond 
of this fruit; and seeing a very fine fig on this tree that he wished 
to preserve, wrote on a label, ‘ Dr. Kennicott’s fig,’ which he tied 
to the fruit. An Oxonian wag, who had observed the transaction, 
watched the fruit daily, and when ripe, gathered it, and exchanged 


the label for one thus worded: ‘A fig for Dr. Kennicott,’ ’’— 
P. 162. ! 


Mr. Phillips is of opinion that there are many situations 
between Shoreham Hn Arundel, where if figs were properly 
cultivated, it wonld be easy to supply the London market 
with this wholesome and simple fruit, both cheaply and 
abundantly. And he instances as a proof, an ofchard which 
he saw near Worthing. 


‘© There is an orchard of fig-trees at Tarring, near Worthing, in 
Sussex, where the fruit grows on standard trees, and ripens as well 
as in any part of Spain; these trees are so regularly productive, as 
to form the principal support of a large family. Although the 
orchard does not exceed three-quarters of an acre, there are up- 
wards of 100 trees, that are about the size of large apple-trees, the 
branches extending near twenty feet each way from the. trunk. 
Mr. Loud, the proprietor of this little figgery, informs me, that he 
gathers about 100 dozen per day, during the season, and that he 
averages the trees to produce him about twenty dozen each: the 
fruit ripens in August, September, and October, a part of the year 
when the neighbouring watering places are frequented with fashion- 
able company, that insures a ready sale for this agreeable fruit, at 
good prices.” P. 163. ; 
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‘«* The trees are but seldom and sparingly pruned, which I con- 
clude is the cause of their being so prolific, as I have remarked that 
fig-trees rarely produce much fruit where the knife is regularly 
used. When they grow too luxuriantly, it has been found better 
to destroy a part of their roots, and to fill up the space with stones 
er broken bricks, than to prune the branches too much. Mr. 
Knight, the president of the Horticultural Society, observes, that 
there cannot be a more defective manner of cultivating the fig- 
tree than that which is generally practised by gardeners,—of 
training them against walls, with their branches perpendicular up- 


wards ; the wood, by this means, becomes too luxuriant to produce 
fruit.” P. 165. 


A curious fact is mentioned by our author: that if fresh 
killed venison, or any other animal food, be hung up in a 
fig tree for a single night, iv will become as tender and as 
ready for dressing as if kept many days or wecks in the com- 
mon manner x. : 

Another fruit, which it would give us still more pleasure 
to see brought into general cultivation, is the mulberry tree. 
One cause of its being neglected is, that heretofore it has 
seldom produced fruit until it had arrived at a considerable 
age. But by grafting it from aged trees, it soon bears fruit ; 
and we hope that a more general knowledge of this fact will 
at length render it more common in this country. Even as 
a mere fruit, it is worthy of more attention ; but we cannot 
see why the tree should not, as our author recommends, be 
grown in this country for the purpose of feeding silk worms, 


as well as in France or Italy. At all events the fault cannot 
be in our soil. 


*¢ Should a few spirited land proprietors,” says our author, “ make 
the experiment of grubbing up their hedge-rows, and planting fences 
of mulberry-trees, | have no doubt but tliat in a few years they 
would reap as great a profit from their hedges as from their corn, 
It would find immediate employ for many labourers, and would in 
time require the assistance of thousands of the lower classes to 
gather the leaves and attend to the breeding and feeding of the 
silk-worms, the winding of the silk, &c.: indeed, the whole process 
is calculated as an employ for the aged and the infirm, who, being 
unable to do laborious work, must now, of necessity, add to. the 
weight of the parochial taxes. I am fully of opinion that it would 
be the foundation of a permanent reduction in the poor rates, which 
must continue to augment, unless employ be found equal to the 
increase of the population. It is worthy of notice that the trees, 
which are planted for the feeding of the silk-worms, are seldom 
suffered to grow to a height to injure the land; but they are kept 
as shrubs or espaliers. ‘The great nurseries of mulberry plants, in 
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the plain of Valencia, in Spain, are produced from seeds obtained’ 
by rubbing a rope of esparts with ripe mulberries, and then burying 
the rope two inches under ground. As the young plants come up, 
they are drawn and transplanted ; the trees are afterwards set out. 
in rows in the fields, and pruned once in two years.” P, 257, 


In another place he notices the extreme age at which it: 


arrives without suffering any diminution of its unproductive- 
ness ; and gives a curious example of the fact. 


« The planting of mulberry-trees was much encouraged by King, 
James the First, about the year 1605; but parties running so bigh, 
at that period, the attention of the nation was occupied on political 
affairs; and the procuring of silk in England was neglected, and 
has: never since been attempted, although the mulberry-tree has 
been found to thrive exceedingly well, and the silk-worms to spin, 
as well as in any other part of the world, The mulberry-trees are 
now alive, and bearing fruit iy many parts of the country, that 
were planted in the time of James the First, which is a proof o 
their durability. I have lately seen a mulberry-tree, of the nigra 
species, which is supposed to be one of the oldest in England, in 
the garden of the Rev. Dr. Crumbie, adjoining Greenwich Park ; 
and, notwithstanding its neglected and dilapidated state, it is one, 
of the greatest curiosities I have seen in the shape of a fruit-treeiu 
this country. It throws out ten large branches so near the earth, 
that it has the appearance of half a score of large trees rather than, 
of one ; and notwithstanding many of the projecting branches have 
been sawed off, still it: completely covers a circumference of 150 
feet; and although the elder-trees have fixed their abode in some: 
parts of the trunk, and other parts are covered with ivy, yet it 
continues to give shoots as vigorous as the youngest tree, and pro- 
duces the finest mulberries in England, It is a regular bearer ; 


and the gardener assured me that he gathered more, than eighty 
quarts a-week during the season.”” P. 253, 


We must now bring our extracts from this useful and en - 
tertaining volume to a close. The number of them which 
we have made, is a suflicient evidence of our opinion of the 
book. And at the same time they will furnish the reader 
with a just idea of the kind of information which is collected 
together in it. If it reaches a second edition, which we 
think it well deserves, we could -wish that Mr. Phillips 
would be a little more diffuse in the practical part of the 
subject. Such details may not be either useful or amusing 


to the regular gardener, or to the erudite members of the 
Horticultural my but they would confer much ad- 
ditional value upon the book in the estimation of the general 


reader, for whom, after all, it seems to be principally 
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composed ; he need not increase the bulk of the volume, as the 
additions which we are recommending might be advantage- 
ously substituted in the place of such passages as the follow- 
ing, of which there are several in the course of the work. 


** The cultivation of the vine appears to have attracted the 
attention of man from the earliest times-of which we have any ac- 
count. Every part of the Scripture, from the Flood to the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour, mentions the vine as being held in the highest 
estimation. The book of Genesis informs us, that ‘ Noah planted 
vineyards, and made wine.’ It is mentioned among the blessings 
of the promised land, ‘ a land of wheat, and barley, and vines,’ &c. 

** The answer of the vine to the trees in Jotham’s parable, show 
in what high esteem men held this fruit :— 

** ¢ And the vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which, 
cheereth God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees ?’ 

‘« The patriarchs and prophets frequently represent in Scripture 
the flourishing state of a nation, a tribe, or a family, under the em- 
blem of a vine. ‘ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou 
hast cast out the heathen, and planted it; thou preparedest room 
before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and filled the land.’ 
Psalm xxx. Again the Psalmist mentions it, ‘ Thy wife shall be as 
the fruitful vine upon the walls of thine house.’ 

“ The heathens, likewise, held the vine in the highest estimation. 
Bacchus was clevated to the rank of a god, for having taught men 
the use of the vine,” P. 185. 


One article is singularly, and, we think, very unaccountably 
deficient, in the work before us; and that is on the subject 
of that prince of autumnal fruits, the pear. Our author dis- 
misses it in about five pages, which appear to have been 
written merely for form’s sake, while sixteen pages are devoted 
even to the acorn. We really think this omission a serious 
imperfection. While so many trees are noticed that 
have no pretensions to any place whatever in the book ; 
as the lotus tree, for example, which is described, and the 
history of it given in no less than ten or eleven pages; it is 
intolerable to be put off with a mere botanical account of so 
tine and celebrated a fruit as the common pear. This bears 
marks of haste, and looks too much as if the book had been 
got up merely for some temporary occasion. We hope that 


in a second edition the complaint which we have made will 
be removed. 
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Art. X. Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical . 
Society. Vol. 1. -Part 1. Cambridge. At the Univer- 
sity Press. 1821. 


No. 8. On the Laws according to which Masses if 
Iron influence Magnetic Needles. By S. H. Christie, M. 
A. F. C. P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Read May 15, 1820. 


Art. XI. Philosophical Transactions. 1821. Part I. 


No. 10. The Bakerian Lecture. On the best kind of 


Steel, and Form, for a Compass Needle. By Captain Henry 
Kater, F.R.S. 


THE volume of the first of the Transactions now before us, 
is introduced by a preface, which gives a short account of the 
origin and objects of. the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
After stating the advantages afforded for such a Society, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the University and from 
the tendency of its pursuits, as well as the benefits likely to 
be derived from it, both to the cause of science, and to many 
of the individuals composing it, the extent of the Society's 
plan is shewn, and the objects which it was intended to 
embrace are specified, 


“ The plan of the Society was not confined to those parts of 
Natural Philosophy which form the more immediate objects of 
Academical pursuit. It was intended that the proposed institution 
should embrace the studies of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, and other branches of Natural Science, which 
have, in modern times, engaged so large a share of the public at- 
tention, and can be cultivated with success only by means of a con- 


tinued series of experiments, and an unceasing vigilance of obser- 
vation,” 


On these principles then, and guided by these views, a few 
individuals in the University first conceived the idea of at- 
tempting the institution of a Philosophical Society. Shortly 
after, their intentions were more widely communicated, and 
arrangements made. for the execution of their proposed-plan. 
At length, in pursuance of resolutions held at a meeting cn 
the 15th November, 1819, the design was completely orga- 
nized ; and from that day the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety dates its commencement. Since that time its meetings 
have been held at regular intervals, and a selection of the 
most interesting papers read at them, has this year appearcd 
as the first part of their Transactions. 
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From the prevalence of mathematical and philosophical 
studies in the system pursued at Cambridge, and the conse- 
quent conflux of men eminent in those sciences in that seat of 
learning, no place could possibly be better adapted for the 
institution of such a Society; at the same time considering 
how eminent the members of that University had already 
been among the cultivators and improvers of science, without 
the aid of such a Society, we might have been tempted to 
imagine such a plan superfluous, and likely to be productive 
of little additional good. The present volume of their Trans- 
actions, however, must dispel all such forebodings : and proves 
to us that conspicuous as the former labours of individuals 
have been, the facilities and encouragement afforded by an 
association, are such as to have added fresh impulse eyen to 
exertions already truly great, from the union it gives to dis- 
persed talent, and the common spirit of emulation which it 


excites, and to have brought to light much valuable informa- 


tion by the convenient centre of communication thus esta- 
blished, 


Some general account of the subjects of the papers which 
compose this volume will give our readers an idea of the ten- 
dency of the Society's labours, and of the degree of interest 
which they may be likely to excite. In the department of 

ure mathematics those two indefatigable enquirers Mr. 

lerschel and Mr. Babbage, whose extensive excursions into 
the very unfrequented regions of the higher analysis, have 
already so highly distinguished them, have contributed two 
papers which will be read with the highest interest by those 
who have advanced into these speculations ; but of which the 
nature of our work preclades us from taking any more parti- 
cular notice. 

In the application of mathematics to the phenomena of 
nature, Mr. Herschel has rendered himself no less conspicu- 
ous than in pure mathematics, by turning his extraordinary 
powers of investigation from those subjects to the examina- 
tion of the intricate phenomena of the ma atadr of light, and 
the application of mathematical reasoning to the determina- 
tion of their laws ; and on these subjects he has communicated 
two papers to the Cambridge Society, which are inserted in 
this volume. In a kindred department is the science of mag- 
netism on which Mr, Christie has employed his labours, and 
has investigated the nature of magnetic action. 

Mr. Whewell has contributed a paper on certain cases of 
orbits; and Professor Farish has inserted a communication 
shewing the application of mathematical and optical science 
in a peculiar species of perspective. 
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In the chemical department a curious compound has been 
analyzed, and a remarkable instance of the chemistry of na- 
ture described by Dr. Clarke ; and in Geological researches, 
Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Okes have made contributions : 
the former in giving an account of the structure of some of 
the formations in the West of England; and the latter in 
describing some curious fossil remains of the beaver. 

‘Thus the reader may perceive that all the most prominent 
parts of science in its present extended form, have received 
due attention from the divided labours of different members 
of this society ; and in some of them, investigations of pecu- 
liar interest have been brought forward. | 
_ -Amougst the. various interesting communications with. 
which the volume before us is enriched, we shall only at pre- 
sent select for immediate review one which is closely con- 
nected with the subject of Mr. Barlow’s enquiries, which we 
examined in a late number, ‘The subject of magnetic attrac- 
tion is at present exciting so much attention in the scientific 
world, that this hitherto comparatively uncultivated depart- 
ment, promises shortly to assume the rank of a mathematical 
science. In connexion therefore with the account which we 
have before given of Mr Barlow’s discoveries, we consider the 
paper of Mr. Christie, on the laws according to which masses 
of iron influence magnetic needles, as possessing great inte- 
rest. We must observe that in our opinion there is some 
impropriety in denominating the paper an enquiry into the 
‘ laws” of magnetic action ;—there is not in fact any law laid 
down in these researches: they relate to the establishment of 
the physical cause by which the action of a mass of iron on 
the needle is occasioned, and exerted according to certain 
laws, which are no other than those discovered by Mr. Bar- 
low. We make this remark merely to shew the nature and 
design of these enquiries. And we will now proceed to a 
more particular review of the mode in which they were con- 
ducted and the results to which they led. 

Mr. Christie commences by some observations on the com- 
mon theory, by which the action of a bar of iron on a compass 
needle is explained. The bar, when held perpendicularly, is 
supposed to acquire magnetism from the earth, and to have 
two poles, which will attract or repel the poles of the com- 
pass needle, according as the same, or different poles are 
brought near each other. He observes that his object is not 
to controvert this theory but to advance another which offers 
a ready explanation of the phenomena, and affords peculiar 


— for computipg the effects produced. He considers 
that, 
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«« There is no necessity for supposing that any part of the mass 
of iron possesses the power of repulsion, and that all the pheeno- 
mena which take place may be clearly explained, on the simple 
hypothesis that the particles of iron possess the single power of 
attraction, and exert it principally, if nat wholly, on that which 
appears to be the cause of the direction of the needle, and but 
slightly if at all, on the poles of the needle itself.” 


Ike confesses thut he was first led to think that the iron 
acted thus, from being informed of Mr. Barlow's discovery of 
the plane of no attraction ; of which we have in a former num- 
ber yiven our readers some account. 

In order to the better understanding of his views we may 
just premise the consideration, that un the supposition that 
the magnetism of the needle is uniform throughout its whole 
length; the intensity of the attracting influence of a ball of 
iron, on a compass needle placed near it, will obviously be 
measured by the perpendicular to the needle drawn from the 
centre of the ball; and the deviation of the needle would be 
different according to the point on which the perpendicular 
should fall: and if the perpendicular fell on the centre of the 
compass, there would be no deviation at all. Now it was 
found by experiment that this was not the case, but that 
there was a position of the ball, in which no deviation was 
produced ; whence the perpendicular did not fall on the cen- 
tre: this however might be accounted for by suppasing the 
line from the centre of the ball to the centre of the needle to 
be a perpendicular to an imaginary needle not suspended 
horizontally but forming a certain angle with the horizon, 
and having its centre coincident with that of the horizontal 
needle; and the angle at which this imaginary needle must be 
inclined Mr. Christie conjectured to be equal to the natural 
dip of the needle: for, it appeared to him, that if the iron 
acted upon this imaginary needle so inglived, a position 
where the ball would produce no deviation would then neces- 

sarily exist, in a line passing through the centre, and makin 
an angle with the horizon equal to the complement of the 
dip: and as this position would exist on every side of the 
needle there would be a plane of no attraction, exactly as 
Mr. Barlow bad found in his experiments. 
it would be a necessary consequence of this supposition, 
that if the perpendicular from the centre of the iron ball fell 
on the upper, that is, the southern branch of this imaginary 
needle, then the south end of the horizontal needle would 
deviate towards the ball of iron ; and when the perpendicular 
fell on the lower branch, the north pole of the horizontal 
needle would be attracted towards the iron ball. 
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Having conceived this view of the mode in which the iron 
acted on the needle, Mr. Christie witnessed some of Mr. 
Barlow’s experiments ; and predicted from the principles of 
his theory what the result should be, and as far as they were 
then able to judge the result was in all cases what theory in- 
dicated. 

He now proceeded one step further in order to complete 
the theory, and this was to account for the action of the iron 
on the imaginary needle in the supposed position. ‘This was 
satisfactorily explained by an idea which was forcibly sug- 
gested to him, that the needle was guided in its horizontal 
motions, by a current of magnetic force, passing through 
its centre in the direction of the natural dip. Such a cur- 
rent would naturally cause a finely suspended needle to take 
the inclination of the dip, and if it were artificially prevented 
from taking that inclination, still the current would cause it to 
take the direction of the magnetic meridian, Mr. Christie 
imagines this current to consist of magnetic particles :—this is 
an unnecessary addition to theory, for the simple action of 
magnetic force in one particular line, is all that is wanted for 
the purpose of explaining the phenomena. He then pro- 
ceeds to give an account of the experiments which were 
made to establish this view of the subject ;—the apparatus was 
precisely the same as that we described in our acceunt of 
Mr. Barlow’s e. periments. 

The compass was placed successively at every 10th degree 
from the meridian at the same distance from the centre of the 
table. The ball was then raised till it appeared to have no 
influence on the compass: it was then lowered very gradu- 
ally, and the deviation produced at every inch of its descent 
was accurately observed, until the ball had descended so far 
below the table as to cease influencing the needle. Mr. 
Christie considered that on the supposition of the magnetic 
action taking place according to his theory, then, when the 
centre of the ball was in the point where the line forming it 
and the centre of the needle, was perpendicular to the dip, 
(the ball attracting equally that part of the magnetic current 
which guided the north end of the needle and that which 
guided the south,) no deviation would take place. That 
when the centre of the ball was above this point, a prepon- 
derance would be given to the action of the current guidin 
the south end, and this being attracted towards the ball, the 
south end likewise would deviate towards it, and the north de- 
viate from it—and that the opposite effects would be pro- 
duced when the ball was situated below that point. — 

This action of the ball on the needle, is exactly that which 
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was commonly explained by saying that the mass of iron had 
two poles, the north at its lower, and the south at its upper 
end ; and that consequently its lower end woald attract the 
south pole of the needle, and its upper, the north ; or what is 
the same thing, that if the iron were above the needle the 
south pole would be attracted, if below it the north. Mr. 
Christie’s object is to shew that this theory is unnecessary, 
since the fact may be accounted for on a much simpler sup- 
position; thus improving the principles of the science, by re- 
ducing two causes hitherto supposed, into one principle; a 
line of investigation, it need ceeds be observed, consistent 
with the soundest principles of philosophizing, and indeed 
affording a very beautiful instance of inductive research. 

Mr, Christie then proceeded to compare his theory with 
actual observations—to compute on the principles of his 
hypothesis what ought to be the height or depth of the centre 
of the ball from the plane of the table, in order to make the 
deviation nothing, at each 10th degree from the meridian. 
ile obtained for this parpose a very simple formula giving the 
height in terms of the distance from the centre of the table, 
the angle formed with the meridian, and the dip. 

‘The numbers computed from this formula were compared 
with those actually observed, the distance of the compass 
from the centre of the table remaining unaltered. He then 
made similar calculations and observations for two other dis- 
tances of the compass——the differences between observation 
and theory were small—but in order that a fair estimate may 
be formed of the degree of coincidence between them, he con- 
siders it necessary to give an account of the manner in which 
the observations were made, so that the degree of accuracy 
capable of being attained, might be more readily seen. And 
from this account it appears that there was room for sus- 
pecting errors in the observations, which could not be guarded 
ugainst, to such an amount as to cover the discrepancies ob- 
served. 

In addition to these observations on the point where no de- 
viation took place, Mr. Christie also observed that during 
the lowering of the ball, the direction of the deviation at dif- 
ferent periods was exactly such as he had anticipated from 
theory. ‘Thus while the observations were being made by 
carrying the compass from south towards east, the deviation 
of the north end of the needle was first easterly, and in this 
direction it gradually increased as the ball descended ; at- 
tuined a maximum in that direction, and then decreased to 
zero ;—became westerly ;—attained a maximum in that di- 
rection and then decreased, till the needle resumed its ori- 
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ginal position, the ball having descended too low to affect it- 
‘This was exactly what theory would indicate, for at first the 
ball was nearest to the upper or southern branch of the ima- 
ginary needle; this therefore was attracted towards it, or 
what is the same thing the north branch of the real needle 
was repelled from it. When the ball came into the perpen- 
dicular to the centre of the needle, then no deviation was 
occasioned. When the ball was below, it was then nearest 
the northern extent ; this therefore was attracted. ‘The oppo- 
site effects were observed at the opposite part of the horizon- 
tal circle. 

Mr. Christie then proceeds to notice what we have given 
an. account of in our review of Mr. Barlow’s experiments : 
that the inclination of the plane of no deviation as determined 
by Mr. Barlow, coincides with the complement of the dip, 
which it ought to do according to this theory. 

Thus far then Mr. Christie was engaged in enquiring 
whether, (as he expresses it) the quality of the deviations 
would agree with his hypothesis. His next object was to 
make a similar enquiry with respect to its quantity. This 
enquiry was prosecuted on the consideration, that according 
to hypothesis, ifthe ball were carried round the imaginary 
needle before spoken of, so that its perpendicular distance 
from any one ro i: it should always be the same, then the 
needle must always be influenced in the same degree by the 
ball, or in other words deviate towards it by the same angle 
in every such position. And hence it would follow, that if 
the angular deviation of the horizontal needle were observed, 
and from it were computed, what the corresponding deviation 
of a line, situated like the imaginary needle, would be, the 
result ought to be the same for every part of the revolution of 
the attracting ball. If therefore such a coincidence in the 
results should be found to take place, the hypothesis would 
be fairly established. 

His first object was to observe the deviations caused by the 
ball in different positions in a circle, the plane of which 
should be perpendicular to the imaginary needle. As how- 
ever the nature of the apparatus could not admit of the ball 
being carried round the compass, the compass was carried 
round the ball, in such a manner, that the ball was always at 
the same perpendicular distance from the imaginary line; 
and in order to carry it round in this manner, it was neces- 
sary to compute the points at which it should be placed, so as 
to fulfil the condition. For this purpose Mr. Christie ob- 
tained three formule by which, for any longitude of the ball, 
(we suppose our readers familiar with that term in a former 
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article) which might be assumed in a circle parallel to the 
magnetic equator, and at a given perpendicular height 
ubove it, the values of three rectangular co-ordinates might 
be found, which should determine the situation of the com- 
pass, where the bull in its assumed position would be at the 
same perpendicular distance from the centre of the compass. 

This point on the plane of the table being calculated for 
different longitudes at intervals of ten degrees, the needle was 
moved successively to have its centre coincident with the 
points so marked out. And these being allowed to vibrate 
freely till it became perfectly stationary, and the ball having 
_ been lowered till the height of its centre above that of the 
needle was equal to the quantity determined, the deviation 
was accurately observed, at both ends of the needle, for the 
sake of the greater certainty, and repeated on the other side 
of the meridian, and the mean of the four taken. 

‘Then the other part of the operation was to calculate from 
the observed horizontal deviations what the corresponding 
deviations of the imaginary needle would be:—this was done 
by a simple process of trigonometry, and the results in each 
position ought according to theory to be the same. ‘The co- 
incidence was very bear, but at the same time the differences 
were greater than Mr. Christie had been led to anticipate. 
From observing several minute circumstances respecting the 
adjustment of the apparatus, he was however enabled to ac- 
count in a great measure for these differences ;— and indeed 
excluding a few of the results, the others were all sufficiently 
near the mean. 

Mr. Christie had determined that the correctness of his 
theory should not rest solely on the result of a single set of 
experiments : he had therefore prepared for some more sets 
with different distances of the ball. But upon consideration, 
he found the difficulty of adjusting the compass on the table 
in the requisite position so great, that he resolved to com- 
pute alresh the positions of the compass, according to a dif- 
ferent method, and so as to use a different sort of adjustment. 
‘The method of computation which he followed, proceeded on 
the principle of calculating the distance of the centre of the 
compass from the centre of the table, and the angle made by 
this distance with the meridian line, for any given latitude 
and. longitude of the ball. The circumference of the circle 
on the table was accurately divided ; and the computed azi- 
muth being set off on both sides of the meridian, at opposite 
ends a fine line was stretched across by weights, so as to 
give accurately the direction of the centre of the ball ; and 
in this line, the north and south line of the compass-card was 
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adjusted; its centre being at the computed distance from the 
centre of the table; the ball was lowered to the computed 
height corresponding to the azimuth and radius of the com- 
pass; and the deviation of the needle from the meridian line 
of the card was accurately observed; the difference between 
this deviation and the azimuth gave the real deviation from 
the meridian. ‘The mean of four observations was taken as 
before, and the deviation of the imaginary needle corres- 

onding to this horizontal deviation was computed as before. 

hree sets of experiments were made, the latitude of the ball 
being varied in each. The approach of all the deviations of 
the imaginary needle, to equality, throughout the whole 
course of the observations, was much nearer than before. 
The remarkably near agreement of these results must, Mr. 
Christie thinks, be allowed fully to confirm the views with 
which the experiments were undertaken, and clearly to 
prove, that in each case, as the ball was carried round the 
imaginary axis, the magnetic current in that line deviated in 
the same manner towards the ball during its whole revolution. 


“ ¢ Had I,’ says he, “ made further experiments of the same 
kind, I have no hesitation in saying, that they would all have 
tended to confirm the hypothesis 1 have advanced, as I consider 
that it could not have been put to a severer test than in those [ 
have detailed. As however | had an opportunity of making an 
additional trial of its correctness, I availed myself of it, and 1 can 
only regret that time would not allow of my making more expe- 
riments with the excellent instrument, a small dipping needle made 
by Jones of Charing Cross, of which I was favoured with the use, 
during a few hours.” 


With this instrument however he was enabled to make one 
experiment, which consisted in placing the dipping needle on 
the table exactly on the west point ; and a horizontal needle, 
at the same distance : and having its centre at the same height 
from the table, on the east point. The ball was then lowered, 
and at three different heights the deviation of the dipping 
needle was observed, and also the deviation of the hori- 
zontal needle. Then from the observed deviations of the 
dipping needle were computed trigonometrically what the 
horizontal deviations ought to be according to theory; the 
agreement of these with observation was very close. 


“ This,” observes Mr. Christie, “ was highly satisfactory to me, 
particularly when I considered the smallness ofthe arcs from which 
the deviations were computed, and that consequently a trifling 
change in these would ‘eakoa considerable difference in the angles, 
1 now the more regretted having no opportunity of making the expe- 
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riments I had propoted, as 1 had no doubt of their result proving 
equally vadiaPetory Seeing then that all the phenomena are the 
necessary Consegrences of erch an hypothesis, I think we may 
conclide, that when a mass of iron is removed bevond a few inches 
from the ends of & magnetic needle, so that they are without the 
influence of any accidental magnetism im the j iron, the deviation of 
the needle arises wholly from the action of the iron on magnetic 
particles passing through the centre of the needle in the direction 
of the dip. 1 trust when the labour of the necessary computations, 
both preparatory and subsequent to the observations, and the tedr- 
ous nature of the experiments themselves are consideted, that 1 cain 


not be accused of been satisfied on light grounds with the 
justness of the views | taken.” 


In the propriety of these remarks we cannot but concar. 
The Author's supposition of the existence of magnetic parti- 
cles, we have before observed to be snperflmons. Th is quite 
immaterial to the rest of bis theory: all that we are certain of 
is simply the action of magnetic force in a given direction ; 
perhaps the supposition is necessary however, in the conjectaral 
views which Mr. Christie, in the conchading part of his paper, 
proceeds to der cue, respecting the manwer fa which he sup- 
poses the magnetiom to action the iton. He conceives that 
two magnetic currents isswe from the centre of the needle in 
opposite directions with great velocity. That according 'to 
the angle which these carrents make with the horizon ‘nl 
meridian, the dip and varietron of the Heedle are occasioned, 
the particles acting on the branches of the needle, so as ‘to 
make it take their divection. These conjectares, we should 
observe, he only propases til he can sncceed im the construc- 
lion of an apparatas to pat them to the test of experiment. 
We conceives thet these particles may exist m a state of equr- 
libriem with each other m the stmoesphere, and that a mar- 
nelised har has the praperty of separating them, so that the, 
then proceed from Yt under the inffaonce of some genera 
eanse, which gives them their pecuhar directions: the dis- 
turbance of this equilibrinm may he the cwase of same atmos- 
phereal phe POTNODR, Bverv particle of soft iron appears ‘fo 
aliract: jrdifforenth both hinds «af magnetic particles; but 
Macnet ised mon attracts one kimd, and is the other from 
a tendency to restore the equilibrium. "We have given this 
shetch of these CONPOCLUPES without heme convinced of tie 
proptiety or advantage af their bemg brought forward m se 
prematare a stage. We ure sure that Mir. Christic’s repute 
tron as a shalfel, mdustrious and successful investigator of the 
laws of watere, ws sufficiently established by these ex 
mental researches. untdependently of any farther display ot 
magenenty m the recions of conecture. 
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He concludes his paper with some remarks on the applic 
éation of this theory to the deviation of the compass on ship- 
hoard; the centre of attraction of the whole vessel being 
determined might be taken as the centie of the ball in the fore- 
going experiments, and the deviations therice computed, sup- 
posing the dip given. This ctinnot be deterinihéd dn board, 
on account of the ship's motion ; bat he expresses some hopes 
that from the répetition ahd exterision of observations for a 
long period of time, rules may be franted for determining 
that deeetth in any latitude and longitude. 

We cannot conclude cur remarks without expréssing our 
conviction that the investigations of Mr. Christie, though 
there seems but a distant possibility of their leading to any 
practical advantage, yet must be considered as exhibiting the 
most sagacions conception of a physical cause, and the most un- 
wearied diligence, as well as scientific skill in examining and 
proving the agreement of phenoména, with the operation of 
seach a cause, 

In connexion with these ittvestigdtions we Wish to give our 
readers a short account of some others which hve been 
recently made in the same department of science. These are 
to be found in the paper which is named at the head of this 
article, by Captain Kater, published in ‘the first part of the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions for the present year. They are 
of a natore almost entirely practidal, and relate to the construc- 
tion of compass needles and some particelars observed rele- 
tive to their action. An account of them will be best intro- 
daced in Captain Kater's own words : 


“ On the retutn of the first expedition, which sailed for thie dis- 
covery of a North West passage, it red that from the near 
approach to the magnetic pole, and the consequent diminution of 
the directive force, the compasses on board had become neatly 
useless. Some of the Azimuth compasses employed on thit ocvr- 
sion were of my own invention; I was therefore anxious that ‘the 
next expedition which was about to sail under the command of 
Lieutenant Parry, and which has ‘happily returned with so much 
honour to those engaged in it, should be furnished with instruments 
of this description, comibining as much power and sensibility as 
possible. It was with this intention alone that I commenced ‘the 
experiments which form the subject of the eee but 
Which I should not have deemed sufficiently important to be mate 
public, had J not lately on resuming the enquiry been led ‘to some 
results which of sufficient imterest, as well as practical 
utility, to mduce me to So Royal Society.” 
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His first and immediate object was to ascertain the kind 
of steel, and form of needle, best calculated to receive the 
greatest directive energy with the least weight. For this 
purpose a ty long and laborious series of experiments 
were instituted and carried on with all the well known skill, 
patience, and diligence, for which Captain Kater is distin- 
guished in experimental researches. The directive force of 
the different needles was measured by the instrument called 
the ‘‘ torsion balance,” invented by the celebrated Coulomb, 
one of the first who undertook the difficult task of endeavour- 
ing to reduce the phemomena of magnetism to any mathe- 
matical laws: this instrument consists of a very delicate wire, 
by which the needle is suspended, and so attached, that by 
turning, it twists the wire. The degree of twisting or torsion 
which the wire sustains is pointed out by an index on the 
circumference of a circle divided into degrees, in the centre 
of which the wire is fixed to the index ; the needle being in 
the meridian, the index points to 0. it is then forced to 
deviate from the meridian to a certain angle, by turning the 
index, and consequently twisting the wire; to this power the 
directive force of the needle is opposed, and is estimated by 
the number of revolutions of the index necessary in order to 
overcome it and bring the needle to the given deviation. By 
such an instrument, Captain Kater compared the directive 
pres of a number of needles which had been constructed 

y different modes of preparation and of different forms. He 
tried many sorts of steel and found the best to be that of 
which clock springs are made ; concerning which he observes, 


** The springs of clocks are made by passing steel between rol- 
lers, and it thus undergoes great compression. May not this state 
be favourable to magnetism, and the repeated expansion of the 


steel by heat, destroying this state have occasioned the deteriora- 
tion I have remarked ?” 


This is in allusion to a diminution of effect he had ob- 
served in one part of his experiments. He therejore recom- 
mends, that in the formation of these needles they be exposed 
as seldom as possible to heat, otherwise their capability of 
receiving magnetism will be much diminished. 

The best form of a needle was found to be a long and nar- 
row Rhombus, the length being about five to a breadth of 
two, and the interior cut out, so as to leave it in the form of 
a frame with a bar across its shortest diagonal. 

The best mode of tempering is first to harden it at a red 
heat, and then to soften it from the middle to about an inch 


from each end, by exposing it to a heat sufficient to cause 
the blue colour which arises aguin to disappear. 
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In the same plate of steel of the size of a few square inches 
only, portions are found varying considerably in their capa- 
bility of receiving magnetism, though aot apparently differ- 
ing in any other respect; and polishing, the needle has ne 
effect on its magnetism. 

His experiments on the mode of communicating magnet- 
ism to the needle are highly curious and interesting. The 
‘most effective mode appears to be by placing the needle in 
the magnetic meridian, joining the opposite poles of a pair 
of bar magnets, (they being in the same line) and laying the 
magnets so joined flat upen the needle with their poles on 
its centre ; then having elevated the distant extremities of 
the magnets so that they may form an angle of about two or 
three degrees with the needle, they are to be drawn from the 
centre of the needle to the extremities, carefully preserving 
the same inclination ; and having joined the poles of the mag- 
nets at a distance from the needle, the operation is to be 
repeated ten or twelve times on each surface. 

The concluding experiments are important as_ illus- 
trating the distinction between the directive force of the 
needle, and the power of attraction possessed by a mass of 
iron. 

In needles of a certain length, that is, greater than five 
inches, the observation of Coulomb was confirmed, that the 
directive forces are nearly as the — Also the directive 
force does not depend upon extent of surface ; but, in needles 
of nearly the same length and form, is as the mass. 

With respect to the attracting force, Mr. Barlow had 
advanced that it depends on the extent of surface, and is 
wholly independent of the mass: except a certain thickness 
of the iron which is requisite for its complete developement. 
Captain Kater repeated Mr. Barlow's experiment, with 
solid and hollow cylinders of the same size, and found their 
effects in producing a deviation of the compass exactly the 
sume. 

A considerable part of Captain Kater’s enquiries consist 
only in the repetition and verification of former experiments. 
But though, perhaps, less interesting on this account, the 
repetitition of experiments mast always be beneficial to the 
interests of science, especially when conducted with different 
views and in different modes from those with which former 
enquirers made them. The discovery of the directive force 
depending on the mass, and not on the surface, is the most 
remarkable, in a theoretical point of view, of any here brought 
forward: and as far as appears, it is Captain Kater’s own. 
In a practical point of oon the considerations here sug- 
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gested, will doubtless be valaable in the construction of 
needles for navigation ; and the more so as there is nothing 
proposed depending upon very abstrase and refined princi- 
ples; or whose application would be of a difficult and com- 
Yl cated dese riptron. 

We will conclude oar remarks by recommending to the 
attention of onr scientific readers the consideration of the 
methods of magnetizing needles tried hy Captain Rater. it 
is well known that tron may remain in simple contact with a 
magnet for many years without acquiring the least sensible 
degree of magnetism. The communication of magnetic 
power appears to depend in all cases on the rabbing, or pas- 
sing a magnetized needle ever the bar to be magnetized 1 mn & 
particnlar direction. We call the attention of oar readers 
more particularly to this poimt, because it appears to as that 
it may not be irrelevant to our peers se, to propose, as a 
query, whether the hypothesis of . Christie, which we 
have before mentioned, respecting dhe mode of action of the 
magnetic currents m the needle, may net receive a confirma- 
tion from the method of magnetizing needles proposed by 
Captain Kater. According to that method, the magnets are 
placed so that (to ase Mr. Christie's larrunge, ) their opposite 
cnrrents are placed in contrary directions to each other when 
laid apon the enmagnetized ber. Also, one brench of each 
is elevated so as to have no effect on the bar beneath. Thus 
the two edjacent onpesite poles are alone to be taken into 
consideration as contribating to the effect. Now, it will be 
granted, that tron has the property of attracting the magnetic 
cerrent, whether i be supposed to consist of particles or not. 
Also from the circumstance of one carrent only im each needie 
being taken into consideration, the supposition of two - 
img corrents in the needle, need not be made. Then when 
the end of a bar, with a current moving towards that end, ts 
grednally rebbed along a part of an iren bar, the current as it 
passes ont of the magnetized bar, will be attracted and im- 
bibed by the anmagnetized bar ; and during the progress of 
the former, at each \point successive supplies of the cur- 
rent will be given off and imbibed, and as it is ‘the nature 
ot the magnetic principle to act m a current, the successive 
portions of it thos communicated will naturally form a cur- 
rent, in the direction in which the successive communications 

were made, in the bar to be magnetized; and this current 
will begin at the centre of the bar, the rubbing 
trom that poimt. The same thing willtake place on the other 
side of the centre. But we know that the magnetic power is 
actually communicated to a bar of iron by rubbing it im the 
manner described. If therefere the postulate above-men- 
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tioned be granted, it will follow that the magnetic power is 
occasioned by currents in opposite directions from the centre, 
according to Mr. Christie's hypothesis; and the postulata 
appear such as are very readily admissible. The scientific 
world will doubtless look forward with great interest to Mr. 
Christie's promised experiments, which may satisfactorily 
establish the true view of the subject. 
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Art. XIV. Heraline; or, Oppes posite Proceedings. By 
Letitia-Matilda Hawkins. ols, 12mo, Rivingtons. 
1821. 


THE authoress of this novel is unquestionably a person of 
marked talents ; and, what is not ulways a consequence of 
sich talents as she possesses, she is a person of excellent 
good sense, as well as of the soundest principles. It jis 
therefore unnecessary to add, that the novel before us is one 
of a very superior class to the generality of those effusions, 
which are published every spring, and which, like the an- 
noals in our garden, last, for the most part, and (by their 
pablishers at least,) are intended only to last through the 
summer. We take for granted, that a work by the same 
pen, as “ Rosanne,” and “ The Countess and Gertrude,” 
will be sought after with something like eagerness by the 
general class of light readers; and be taken up by a good many, 
who, like ourselves, require almost stronger recommende- 
uons in the instance of a novel, than of almost any kind of 
composition. There is a ‘period in every one’s life, when 
novels have a charm even as such; bot it ts very commor!ly 
sneceeded by another period, when we turn away from them 
almost instinctively, as from a dish of which we have once 
had ananusea. Such we confess to be our own case, and 
therefore it is that we consider our praise as being of some 
valoe. At the same time it will easily be supposed, that a 
production must be more than human, if we should say that 
we see no fault to find in it; and therefore it is that we con- 
sider our censure as being almost of no weight whatever. 
For this reason we shall be sparing of the objections which 
we might otherwise think it expedient to urge, against many 
things that we do not quite approve, both in the composition 
of this work of Miss Hawkms, and in the conduct of ‘the 
story. We do not think the former, by any means, suffici- 
ently simple ; and, with respect to the latter, we do not fear 
to say, that a story in which more or greater improbabilities 
are brought together, will not readily be met with. 

Having said thus much generally, we may also state, 
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that the great merit of the work, and that which en- 
titles it to high and warm praise, consists in the variety of 
the characters which our anthoress has introduced, and the 
skill and spirit with which they are delineated. In this par- 
ticular—and it is manifestly that department in the province 
of a novellist, which demands by much the greatest talent~ 
Miss Hawkins may fairly rank with the most popular of her 
competitors. (Always excepting, of course, the inimitable 
author of Waverley, whom we are disposed to place in a 
separate class, with Le Sage only by his side; if even he be 
not the first and the last of his kind.) 

With respect to the story of Heraline, it is solong, and 
so involved, and takes in such a length of time, and such a 
variety of accidents, and so many different characters, that 
it is not easy to convey a general idea of it to the reader ; 
and to give any other than a general idea of it, would only 
defeat the pleasure which our readers will derive, as we 
hope and expect, from a perusal of the novel itself. The 
moral of the tale is to inculcate the necessity of always act- 
ing, in every transaction of life, however apparently unim- 

ortant, without concealment, and upon motives which every 

¥ may inspect, and be at once made to understand. He- 
raline, the heroine, is led hy a feeling of false shame, and to 
avoid the unpleasantness of explanations and confessions, 
to conceal from her guardian a fect, which certainly at the 
time, and jn the first instance, might have appeared to be 
one of those which could without inconvenience have re- 
mained a secret. A complication of circumstances gradually 
gave more and more importance to the fact, which she had 
not courage to communicate, and rendered the expediency 
of receiving council and advice more and more urgent. The 
disclosare, however, is put off, until it becomes too late ; 
and at length a necessity is entailed upon our heroine for 
practising a systematic course of deception during the whole 
of her lite, antil, finally, she is saved from ruin only by one 
of those fortunate circumstances, which those who purchase 
lottery tickets may speculate upon, but assuredly no one be- 
sides. The advantages of a contrary course of proceeding 
are illustrated in the contrast of a second heroine, who ap- 
me upon the stage during the two latter of the four vo- 
ames, and whose frankness and straight forwardness is re- 
commended by innumerable traits, in which the policy of 
openness and single-mindedness is fully exemplified. This 
lesson having been thoroughly enounced, and sufficiently 
demonstrated, the novel ends, as all mere novels should do, 
by making all parties happy to their hearts content, except 
those who are reserved to satisfy the ends of poetical justice ; 
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who, however, all of them, escape without capital punish- 
ment. 

Having thus stated the moral of the story, and explained 
if we may so express ‘ourselves, the final cause, from which 
all the particular incidents diverge, all that our readers havea 
right to know, (such of them, at least, as intend to read the 
book, and no others will probably concern themselves with 
our review of if,) is, whether our authoress has truly and skil- 
fally ac complished her purpose? Upon the whole we can 
safely answer in the affirmative. We are now and then called 
upon to shut our eyes, and swallow some marvellous coinci+ 
dences, to be sure; but those who have read as many novels 
as we have done, will have learned to do this without any 
great pain ; and afterwards they will be rewarded by a story 
in which all the characters are really well sustained, and in 
which the interest certainly increases as the denonement 
draws near. All that remains for us to do, is to justify the 
commendation which we have bestowed, by extracting one or 
two scenes and passages, which we shall select, not so mach 
because they are the bestin themselves, as because they will 
best convey a general idea of the manner and style in which 
the work is written. 

A very material personage in the early part of the work, 
is the Father of our heroine, Lord Lyntord. He is an old 
bachelor, who married late in life merely in order to have an 
heir, or rather in order to disappoint the hopes of the heir at 
law, who had given him cause of offence. Upon his wife’s 
death, which happened at the birth of his first and only child, 
he leaves Devonskire and resumes a London life. His cha- 
racter and mode of passing his time, is described with con- 
siderable force, and will afford a good and average specimen 
of Miss THlawkins’ powers. 

“ One consolation he had; he saw many to keep him in coun- 
tenance, who had not laboured under the disadvantage of hig 
three years’ servitude to Hymen: he found men of his own stand- 
ing, still more hardly driven to keep up appearances ; and when 
he confessed himfelf a craven in the lists of dissipation, he found 
himself, not by many, the only one to whom flannel and digestive 
pills were more appropriate. He listened patiently to men of rank 
and education, whose memories he was astonished and delighted 
to find a very pharmacope@ia; he obtained regular prescriptions, 
and gave credit to erratic nostrums ; and taking the advice of pers 
sons whose doctrines were founded on that best basis, experience, 
he turned his attention, more, indeed, than he had intended, or 
foreseen as necessary, to keeping the battered fabric of an ill used 
constitution in tenantable repair. He made a long season in Lon- 
don, but remained there in a nicely-adjusted state of regulated 
guietude. He dressed with scrupulous precision, was made up 
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carefully, took his chocolate and eggs in the intervals of his 
toilette, read the papers, aired regularly in his carriage, left his 
tickets or made his visits personally in all the forms of the time 
when he flourished, avoided all temptations to indulgence of the 
palate, and all occasions of excitation, took his name out of the 
club which had been one of his principal attractions to London, 
and generally got a friend or two to partake a table, which, 
whatever covered it, uniformly afforded a morsel of boiled mutton, 
a roast chicken, and a light pudding for himself. Two glasses ot 
Madeira were his stint of wine: he shunned tea as nervous, and 
supper as oppressive: he had his afternoon nap, for which he apo- 
logized to his visitors in terms never varied, by quoting Sir Mat- 
thews Hale's advice to ‘ educate the old man betimes. He de- 
tained some one friend till slipper-time, took some balsamic pre- 
paration, as he said, ‘ by way of nightcap,’ and then, with the 
reminiscent sentence, ‘ It is high time for such as me to think of 
departing,’ consigned himsell, at a very wholesome hour, to his 
valet and his dressing apparatus, to be, in his own phrase, * made 
decent’ again for the morrow. It was pity that any thing so re- 
gular should be so useless. His emblem was a watch without a 
dial. 

A pattern of life so well cut out, required few alterations to fit 
its wearer, and, perhaps, admitted of few improvements that 
would not have endangered its whole constitution. But in adopt- 
ing or submitting to it, Lord Lynford was hardly justified in com- 
paring himself to those great men, with whose biography he now 
amused a damp. day, parried an east wind, or soothed the nausea 
of medicine. He talked, indeed, of <Otium cum dignitate,’ and 
he had picked up some fruisms in the course of his novel re- 
creations, which struck him as * amazingly fine’—and for this sole 
reason, that they came down to his comprehension. lie compli- 
mented his own sagacity, when he met with these ‘ amazingly fine’ 
sentiments, by challenging them as having often occurred to his 
mind. He might not have said the thing quite so well, he ac- 
knowledged, but it was what he had thought fifty times. One 
great advantage attended this well-arranged system—it served 
equally for all the days of the week, and pretty nearly, by shift- 
ing his quarters and running after Londen, for all times of the 
year. In the general distribution of his time, his diet, his medi- 
cines, his airings, visits, and looks engrossed his most serious 
thoughts; and when he settled his accounts or took up a book, it 
was, as he himself was sensible, relaxation:—he called it, and 
very justly, * getting out of himself.’ As churches were all dan- 
gerous places, and chapels little less so, he was precluded from 


this Sanday-variety. The Bible he left to the clergy, as their sole 


indefvasible inheritance : and of a future state he thought just so 


much as to hint occasionally, that he su pposed he stood the same 
chance as most other peopic ; ‘he knew not,” he said, ‘ whv he 
should not;’ and indest! he was very right. With theee deduc- 


tions, theretore, trom the power of altering, Sunday was thrown 
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into the week, and gave him no trouble in marking its return or 
fulfilling its purposes, 

“ The resorts of the sick and the idle took their stated turns as 
places of his habitation; but he lingered in London as long as 
he could with any decency, and returned to it with the first men 
of his rank. One month in the year was as long as he could give 
to Devonshire and Lady Heraline: the air he thought relaxing ; 
and the child, he facetiously observed, grew quite as much while 
he was away as when he sat by to watch it.” Vol. I. P. 15. 


The following passage, which like the last we select almost 
at random, among a variety which remain upon our memory, 
will shew our readers the strong sense which seems to be 
the characteristic of Miss Hawkins’ mind, as likewise her 
mode of thinking. It is taken from an account of the manner 
in which our heroine's early education was conducted, and 
contains, we think, mach sound observation, conveyed in 
very pointed language, and exemplified in one place, by an 
original and beautiful iliustration. 


“ Character did not long lie dormant in the bosom of Lady 
Heraline, and under even the involuntary tuition of Mademov- 
selle Annette, it developed itself with ease, Mrs. Parr still 
retaincd her supreme authority, and Annette was only fille de 
chambre; but her lessons went infinitely faster and farther than 
all Mrs, Parr’s. ‘Three words in a language which the poor 
Englishwoman could not unilerstand, would decide a question 
against her: the shrewdness of Annette detected Mrs. Parr’s 
shallow pretensions to knowledge ; and under the communication 
subsisting between the little lady and her maid, she must have 
experienced a degree of contempt, that might have made even der 
situation intolerable ; but there was, most happily for her, im~ 
planted in Lady Heraline’s nature, a strong recoil to what was 
right, whenever warped to what was wrong; and when she had 
suffered herself to treat Mrs. Parr very unpardonably, through 
Annette’s influence, she would quit her base corrupter, and take 
the side of the sufferer with tenderness and pity. 

*“ That in this insulated situation the young lady should not 
have assumed high notions of herself, her importance, and her 
power, was impossible. She saw a house and establishment kept 
for her—she had her carriage and her servants; her health was 
matter of inquiry in the immediate neighbourhood, and her im- 
provements seemed to set the country in motion: she was the idol 
of the villagers, she was flattered by her teachers, and every 
thing gave her to unterstand, that some great conclusion awaited 
these preparatory premises. She was not urged to do right on 
the motives or in the terms that her books of instruction, or what 
she heard accidentally, informed her were the usual means of 
obtaining the ebedience of children: there seemed a moral code 
made on purpose for her; and the injudicious contrast occasionally 
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drawn between her ladyship and those beneath her, completed the 
error of natural pride. 

‘* On the then newly divulged principle of pressing the passions 
into the service of virtue, in untamed children, instead of check. 
ing them, which Mrs. Parr had first caught as a favourite doctrine 
very well suiting her purpose, she set herself to turn this natural 
pride in her young charge, ere yet it had received its due cor- 
rection, to a profitable purpose. In vain did the vicar argue 
acainst the doctrine, as soon as she brought it to him ; in vain did 
he tell her, that it was, even at best, offering to the Deity that 
which had been polluted by sacrifice to idols : in vain did he, from 
the pulpit, declare that our headlong passions ought not to be 
conliente with our reasonable affections-—-that the former were 
to be curbed, the latter directed, and that our Christian virtues 
must stand on their own simple basis, the sense of duty, not on 
any pedestals from which the instigators to evil had been dis. 
mounted, It ¥as all to no purpose; Mrs. Parr had got the melo. 
dious axiom into her head, and it was never out of it ; she 
therefore desisted from ali opposition to Lady Heraline’s pride of 
heart, and contented herself with the persuasion that she could 
direct it at pleasure. The consequence was, the stamping on the 
character of Lady Heraline Beltravers for life, if it did not mect 
its due corrective, & most erroneous moral sense, whicli depriving 
her of much of the pleasure of doing well, made her rectitude of 
opinion and conduct, except as far as instinctive feeling went, 
depend entirely on the disdain of doing ill, and Jeft her perceptions 
of good and evil too much to her own judgment.” Vol. I. P. 22. 


We should be glad to present our readers with a spe- 
cimen of some particular passage, which might convey 
some notion of our authoress’s powers of description ; but 
her talentlies rather in working up a dialogue than in paint- 
ing scenery, or developing strong emotions. ‘The following 
scene, however, is written with great liveliness, and has the 
widitional merit of explaining itself. It is only expedient 
to observe, that Carry ts the heroine of the two last volumes 
ol! the novel, and as our readers will sce, a very agreeable 
one. 

* But now ensucd another order of things. A very grand sub- 
scription-ball was given at the rooms by a small nember of men of 
fashion. Greneral Vasency was one ; and, of course, his lady and 
her protegée must be there:—no expense beyond that which the 

eneral must bear, whether they went or not, was incurred : Lady 
Mary was in mourning, and Carilis’s London-finery sufficed; the 
thing was therefore unobjectionable and tempting. 

** Not now half so well satisfied with the protection she was 
under, as she had been, poor Carry felt that she had no cboice, 
but that which it would be very improper to adopt. The colonel 
came from a distance, for the purpose, at the last moment, and it 
was svon evident to her, that both he and herself were peculiarly 
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objects-of attention to the company. After what had passed, it 
required no great sagacity to infer that the views of Lady Mary 
had not been confined to her own wishes ; but, as nothing in the 
behaviour of Colonel Vaseney contributed to distress her, she saw 
she had only to endure in quietness, what any endeavour on her 
part would only have made worse. It was not pleasant to be 
whispered at and stared at ; but it was not uncivil whispering and 
staring; and with only the sacrifice of the whole pleasure of the 
evening, she got through it. 

* Fatigue overcame this new uneasiness of mind. The colonel 
had a bed at his father’s, and was in the breakfast-room next morn- 
ing before her, though she was early. His behaviour was, at all 
times, so perfectly easy, that he was never either fettering or trou- 
blesome to her—she took up a book, and expected him to do the 
same. 

“ «Don’t, Carry,’ said he, * read now.—Have you not got 
some of your stitching to do ?—I want to talk to you.— Now don’t 
run to see if I have locked the door, or fancy J] am going to kiss 
you, or put you up the chimney. You may set the door open, if 
you please—lI shall only speak lower.’ 

‘«* She made no answer, but sought for her work. 

“« « We were at the ball last might,’ said he—‘ and es 


had our share of the polite attention of the good people then an 
there assembled.’ 


‘« She was not taken by surprise : her steadiness was perfect.— 
Whether what she 1 were his subject or not, she had 


no occasion to alter 
herself. 

“ © If you love pop’ larity, Carry,’ said he, ‘ I think you may live 
to be gratificd—but, for myself, I do not think it worth much 
trouble ;—therefore I want to speak to you, to know how I can 
manage for you.’ 

“ | hardly know what if means or what you mean,’ she replied, 
~-*If popularity means, indeed, being talked at, or even stared at, 
as I was last night, I certainly can say that | have the greatest 
possible aversion to it—so great, that if we remain here ever so 
long, I have no wish—or rather, I should say, 1 wish »v/, to go to 
another ball.’ 

** * So I supposed—but now, hear me; and perhaps I can help 
to screen you —| want you only to answer me a question or two,’ 

* ¢ Ask, and I will answer.’ 

“ * And not run away ?” 

“ «No; upon my word. Why should [ run away ?—I1 have 
the most perfect confidence in you :—you would not ask any thing 
that I could not answer—I am sure you would not—and I am 
really too much obliged to you to—to be rude to you.’ 

“< ¢ Well! that is uncommonly civil—for a lady :—for, I assure 
you, Carry, it is not the fashion with you girls to be civil; and, 
entre nous, that is the very reason why you have cause to coin- 
plain, as ] know you all do, of us:—if you treated us as gentle. 


er deportment.—She waited. She collected 
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men, we must treat you as ladies—but who, do you think, is to 
treat you as ladies, when one comes up with a slap, and another 
with some rude speech—and one stares us out of countenance, 
and another—does things that make us stare ?>—Lord bless us all!’ 
said he, ridiculously holding up his hands, ‘ I see you ladies do 
things in parties, that make me blush—and, after all, Carry, what 
for? Is it to keep us off?—well then—it is done ; but if it is to 
attract—who are those who are most attractive ?—the quietest, 
believe me.—But, do you know, Carry, that I am, just now—a 
very unusual thing with me—but I am, just now, a very great fool 
—and I am saying all this, which is nevertheless perfectly true, 
because | want to say something that I cannot get out.—But I 
must.—Well then !—here it comes. As you are, Carry, in an 
excellent house for calculation—can you calculate on the possi- 
bility of living on about 25001. a year ?? 

** ¢T should suppose it very possible—but you must explain 
your plan:—if you want more than that income would allow, you 
cannot :—if you can be content with less than it affords, you may 
do it, and may be rich —but don’t come to Cheltenham—nor,’ said 
she smiling, ‘ live in Berkeley-square.’ 

“ «No, no; a country gentleman and his wife—gaing to town 
for three months—travelling occasionally—farming—I don’t mean 
fancy-farming—living rationally—and being hospitable, as far as 
might be prudent.’ | 

* «Lam no judge, indeed—but, I suppose, it might be done 
by people who did not set their hearts upon trifles—My guardian 
would tell you exactly, and, I daye say, would say, * Yes,’ and 
that there was abundance—but then—there are few such men 
as he is.’ 

* * Now, one question more, Carry: could you do it ?’ 

* «Tf you mean, could I manage such an income—I say, No; 
because | have neither knowledge nor experience.’ 

“« €7 do not mean just that—could you accept such an income, 
well managed for you,—and hope it would prove sufficient ?’ 

** « | could—because, if it did not prove sufficient, | would, at 
the moment when I found that out, give up whatever occasioned 
the deficiency.—What I have seen here, and before we came here, 
has been such a lesson to me!’ 

** * Well: I will not tease you with any more questions, if you 
will answer me this one.—Could you live with me on that plan ?’ 

* * Now,’ said she, * you distress me—not that I am at any 
loss to answer you, but that I regret the answer I must give.--I 
could live on that plan—but, I am afraid not with you, on those 
comfortable terms that you have a right to expect, and, I am sure, 
deserve to find a wife inclined to accept.—I do, from my heart, 
regret, colonel, that you have asked me; though your doing so is 
a great compliment—but, after the kindness I have received from 
your family, and, | may say, the friendship I have met in you—it 
is vexatious to me to be placed in a situation where I may give 
offence, and may lose the advantage of your good-sense.— You 
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should consider, that I am not at all like other young women, 
whose characters have been formed in the world—mine is in its 
natural roughness —J feel naturally—I ac¢ naturally—because I do 
not know how to do otherwise :—I can only, in a case ever $0 im- 
portant, or requiring ever so much management, ask myself what 
appears to me to be right, according to what | have learnt és right 
—and how I should like any body to behave to me in an exchange 
of circumstances :—then, I always think of what I have heard Mr. 
Broderaye say :—I may, therefore, appear to you, acting very 
strangely, when I talk in this cool way to you—and you may not 
believe me :—in this, you would be wrong; for, however awk- 
wardly I may behave, I am quite decided.—L dy Mary ought to 
have saved me from this—but ——’ 

“ *Lady Mary!’ he replied; ‘ why, she helped you into it, 
Carry— but don’t be alarmed—you shall have no more trouble 
from me—shake hands ;—I only just asked the question to know 
the truth :—I wish you better disposed of, with all my soul ;—for 
I have never yet seen any man Jeoerving of you—even when I 
have been shaving myself.—But never mind, Carry—take care of 
yourself—geese are, Z think, rather worse to live with than heroes. 
Lord help those who live with one of each sort !—Something has 
occurred—-I cannot tell you what,—that has whirligigged the 


opinions, whims, and ideas of the Royal Dane and his Gertrude.’ ” 
Vol, 1V. p. 256. 


The above specimens will be quite sufficient to enable the 
reader to form some judgment of the degree and kind of en- 
tertainment, which he is likely to meetin ‘* Heraline.” And 
this is all which it has been our intention to accomplish. We 
have purposely avoided anticipating the interest which a 
perusal of the work will create, by entering at large into the 
mir Such of our readers as are fond of novels, will pro- 
bably read it, upon the strength of the extracts which we 


have made and commendation which we have bestowed ; and 


in this case, we have no fear of having our judgment re- 
versed, 
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Tastitrdtion,inan octavo Volume, with Wood Cuts and Plates. 

Mr. William Hution, an Officer in the African Company's 
Service, has in the Press, Voyages and Travels in Africa, 
in an octavo Volume, with Maps and Plates. 

Mr, J. I. Wilson is preparing a History of Christ's 
Hospital, from its Foundation to the present Time; with 
Memoirs of eminent Men educated there. 

Mr. J. H. Glover is preparing a Biographical Dictionary 
of Literature, from the Year 1700 to the End of 1820, 
containing the Title, &c. of every principal Work, which 
has appeared during that Period. 

Mr. D. Boileau has in the Press, a Dictionary of French 
Homonymes, or a New Guide to the Peculiarities of the 
French Language, particularly designed for those who are 
desirous of acquiring the Language of social Intercourse. 

Sir S. E. Brydges, Bart. will soon publish, in three Vo- 
lames, The Hail of Hellingsley, a Tale. 

The Pirate, by the Author of Waverley, is in P 


A Picture of Ancient Times, and a Sketch of Modern 
te 2 ek et eee ee ing a 
Pair of Maps for the Stady of Universal History, by Miss 
Thomson, will shortly appear. 


